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The basic Canadian problem today is 
the affirmation of national indepen- 
dence, even indeed of continuing na- 
tional existence, as virtually every royal 
commission in recent years has proved. 
In spite of what the politicians say 
there is only one clear, well-defined 
way to achieve and defend that inde- 
pendence. Canada must become a unit- 
ed country, speaking, writing and think- 


ing in a single language — and that 
language must be French 
Certainly Canada would be at least 


as well off if we had spent the past two 
centuries as a French-speaking country. 


The French have shown as much ini- 
tiative and technical ingenuity as the 


English, and as colonizers they have not 
proved more avaricious. Also, 
France has by and large been a weaker 
country than England since 1815, we 
would probably have achieved a more 
extensive independence and achieved it 
earlier. 

But, unfortunately, we are not now 
a French country and our present situ- 
ation cannot be reversed overnight. Yet, 
when one considers the success Israel 
has had in teaching its polyglot popu- 
lation to speak Hebrew, there are no 
grounds for despair. 

We must begin, of course, in the 
schools. Starting with grade one in 1963 
or 1964 — depending on how quickly 
the teachers themselves can be taught 
— all instruction must be in French. 
English would be taught only from 
grade six or seven, and to students who 
had shown complete mastery of French. 
As for those now at school, they would 
be given an increasing proportion of 
their curriculum in French, while each 
university would be allowed five years 


since 


in which to make a total change-over. 
A similar approach would be re- 
quired for parliament and the civil 
service. We might begin with a law that 
all ministers must be fluent in French, 
and that all new senators have to pass 
an examination in French, including 
grammar. Existing requirements for bi- 
lingualism in the federal civil service 
could easily be shifted over to uni- 
lingualism. As for the provincial gov- 
ernments, these would become obso- 
lete since they exist only as part of 
the political structure guaranteeing the 
rights of French-speaking Canada 
Companies that converted their cor- 
respondence and operating procedures 
to French would receive substantial tax 
advantages. And ultimately the laggards 
would have to face crippling penalties. 
Since even fewer Americans than Eng- 
lish-Canadians speak French, this would 
do more to establish Canadian control 
of our trade and industry than anything 
anyone has thought of so far 
With the general public, a system of 
bonuses for passing proficiency exami- 
nations should get things moving. Hap- 
pily, CBC-Radio Canada is an excellent 
vehicle for teaching and indoctrination. 
The project is likely to meet with 
greatest acclaim in cultural and intellec- 
tual circles. Canada has failed so far 
to establish a strong English-speaking 
culture or literature. A French-speaking 
country from sea to sea would offer 
English-Canadian writers a reinvigorat- 
ed national market, and a_ concrete 
cause to write —- and work — for. They 
would no longer face the appalling 
problem of how to characters 
and attitudes and situations that were 
truly Canadian. 


devise 


There would also be many secondary 
advantages. The controversy over the 
flag would be settled immediately. The 
fleurs-de-lis of Quebec is both distinc- 
tive and elegant, and a Union Jack 
could always be included in one corner 
for its nostalgic value. There would be 
an immediate improvement in the na- 
tional cuisine. All Canadians would 
benefit from the more sensible Quebec 
laws regarding the sale of liquor. And, 
since Quebec is generally in favor 
of a state lottery, other restrictions 
imposed by English-speaking North 
American puritanism might begin to 
wither away. It is likely, too, that de- 
sirable immigrants would be much en- 
couraged to come to Canada, and fewer 
educated Canadians be tempted by the 


merely material advantages of U.S. 
salaries. However, there is no reason 
why the more picturesque aspects of 


English-speaking folk life should not 
be preserved — such as St. Patrick’s 
Day and the reserve army. 

There is one other serious national 
reason for making Canada a French- 
speaking country. Think of the result 
of putting up a language barrier — 
perhaps the most effective of all bar- 


‘lers —— against American control. Our 
shout of independence would echo 
round the world, and other countries 


would at last listen seriously to Cana- 
dian statesmen. Incidentally, the whole 
program would likely have a devastat- 
ing effect on American confidence in 
Canada as a reliable place to invest in 

and so encourage more effectively 
than any monetary or bi&dget policies 
a truly national economy 

What a wonderful way to celebrate 
Confederation! — MICHAEL SHELDON 


Forecast: Peace, as our fishermen meet the Reds 


Wherever western- 2 
ers and Commu- 
nists rub against 
each other every 
day, there is almost 
always tension and 
the chance of an 
International Inci- 
dent. The nearest 
such potential 
trouble-spot, by 
this definition, is 
closer to home 
than most people 
think — in the 
waters off George’s 
Bank, 100 miles south of Nova Scotia. 

But this is one meeting ground of 
East and West where men doing a job 
of work seem to be able to settle their 
differences as peaceably as most of us 
would like to see the leaders of both 
sides do at the summit. Such incidents 
as have arisen so far — and there have 
been a couple — point, if to anything, 
to friendly relationships in the future. 
Here’s what’s been happening 

The Russians, like fishermen from 
any nation, have the right to fish off 
George’s Bank. This year, they came 
with a larger fleet than ever before — 
about 30 vessels, including a firefight- 
ing tug, 12 seiners and two factory ships 
—to fish for flounder, cod, haddock 
and herring. The Americans and Cana- 
dians who come there are interested 
only in scallops. That’s been the cause 
of what misunderstandings they've had. 

Early this summer, Captain George 
Crouse, of the Lunenburg scalloper 








Aegir, saw the Russians remove one of 
his floats used to mark a scallop bed 
and replace it in the wrong location. 
For a scallop fisherman this is a seri- 


ous matter. Scallops can be harvested 
only at certain limited times and any 
delay—like having to relocate a scallop 


bed because the float has been tampered 
with can be costly to a fisherman 

A few days later, Crouse became in- 
volved in a second incident. His pro- 
peller tangled in a Russian fishing net 
that he couldn't see because fog had 
limited visibility to 100 feet and that he 
couldn't detect by radar because the 
Russians, unlike the Nova Scotians, 
mark their nets with non-metallic buoys 
that do not reflect radar beams. 


When a Russian ship came up to in- 
vestigate, Crouse tried to explain to 
them about metallic reflectors on 
buoys. But the Russians spoke only Rus- 
sian (Crouse believes the factory ships 
have some English-speaking crewmen 
but he was dealing only with one of the 


small fishing vessels). However, the 
Russians appeared sympathetic and 
helped the Nova Scotians untangle thei 
propeller. “There was a mutual mis- 
understanding of fishing techniques,” 
Crouse says. “But there was no un- 
friendliness.” He believes the Russians 


who misplaced his float were simply 
curious and would never have touched 
it if they had realized how important 
it was. —FRAN MACLEAN 


SE (and blueprint) FOR an all-French Canada 
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A TURNABOUT in the toy trade: 
At least one Canadian manufac- 
turer, Dee and Cee Toy of To- 
ronto, will soon be exporting dolls 
to, of all places, Japan. Western- 
style dolls are growing as popular 
with Japanese kids as suki-yaki is 
with western adults and, with the 
recent drop in the dollar, we can 
now compete successfully with the 


U.S. 


EDIBLE DIETS, now 
drinkable-diet fad is drying up 
Mead Johnson, the Metrecal 
people, are now producing wafers. 
Eat 36 a day, you've: got 900 cal- 
ories. Cost: $1.19. 


that the 


ADAPTABLE SHOES: 1). A To- 
ronto store is now selling plastic 
footwear for kids; when the kids 
outgrow them, parents can heat 
the shoes in the oven, then ram in 
a size-larger shoe tree to stretch 
them. 2) An Italian firm has de- 
signed shoes for (presumably) ab- 
sent-minded women; each shoe fits 
either foot 


BIGGER COMPACT CARS 
er... smaller standard cars 
uh... medium-sized . . . well, you 
name ‘em. Ford and GM this year 
will each bring out models about 
the size of standards of the very 
early ‘SOs. 


MORE U.S.-STYLE EATERIES 
in Canada: At least half a dozen 
of the biggest American restaurant 
chains are planning large-scale in 
vasions of Canada or heavy in- 
creases in the Canadian operations 
they ve already set up. You'll soon 
see more: Mister Donuts, Burger 
Chefs, Henry’s Hamburgers, Mugs 


Up Root Beer — and some other 
familiar (in the U.S.) names, most 
of them over roadside’ diners 


You'll be welcome to them, too 


AIR CONDITIONING ITCH: Ac- 
cording to a Texas doctor, Marvin 
E. Chernosky, who treated 12 pa- 
tients for it, air conditioning dries 
out and irritates the skin of people 
who spend too much time in air 
conditioned places 











The anti-diabetes drug that may cure acne as well 


In Windsor, Ont., a few years ago, Dr. 
L. J. Cohen noticed that two teen-agers 
he was treating for diabetes but who 
also suffered from severe cases of acne 
were showing marked changes in their 
skin condition. Neither had responded 
to the conventional acne treatments of 
X-ray and antibiotics, but the faces of 
both were clearing. 

Dr. Cohen was intrigued. Though 
acne neither kills nor cripples, it can 
leave mental and physical scars for life 
Acne “cures” have ranged everywhere 
from patent ointments advertised in the 
back pages of pulp magazines to wash- 
ing without soap, but a real cure has 
been nearly as elusive — and would be 
nearly as popular—as a cure for colds. 


The drug Cohen was using to treat 
the diabetics was tolbutamide, a distant 


relative of the sulfas. Taken orally, 
tolbutamide has the same effect (on 
some diabetics) as insulin. There has 


been some research into the possibility 
that some forms of pustular acne are 
in fact forms of diabetes of the skin 
With his son, a doctor in Detroit, 
Cohen rounded up 26 non-diabetics 
who suffer from acne. Given tolbuta- 
mide for up to four months, 25 of them 
showed marked improvement. The 
Cohens reported on their findings for 
the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal in 1959. A few dermatologists 
elsewhere have since been conducting 
similar tests and, from as far away as 


Oregon, some have reported success 

But there is another side. This year, 
papers appeared in two other medical 
journals, one in the U.S., one in Brit 
ain, reporting unsuccessful treatments 


of acne with tolbutamide. And _ the 
Upjohn Company of Michigan, first 
firm to market the drug in North 


America, says these findings agree with 
some unpublished research in its files 
and that it does not believe tolbutamide 
affects acne significantly 

A Canadian firm that makes tolbuta 
mide, Frank W. Horner of Montreal, is 
not so sure. Its salesmen are telling 
doctors about the positive results, and 
its researchers are pressing further 
tests. 
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EDITORIAL: One reason we think there should be an election this year 


THE STRONGEST REASON { election this year is one not 
olten mentioned: | the only way to end electioneering and get down 
to the urgent busines 4% government. No matter when the vote ts 
called, this i red parliament will spend the rest of its days cam 
paigning, Canad nt afford too much time tor this. New problem 
contro ( id too complex for cheap simplicities of 


N t T t. ame those witl hich Canada will have 
to deal singlehanded B ns decision t in the European Com 
mon Market. This may well turn out to be the most important turnin 
pon British policy since the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, It 
m } 1 f British isolation trom the continent. It means that 
Britain will step inside a European tariff wall, erected against the rest 
of tl orld, and into European free trading area wherein the 
members ra 10 b ic iainst each other. Theretore it means the 
end, or at best a ve lrastic modification, of the Commonwealth 
preferen that now g! lal protection to Canadian goods in the 


Che final result of this monumental decision may be splendid for 
ill, but its immediate result for Canada will be bad. The pattern of 
our fo » trad ill b hattered. No longer can we count on 
surplus with Britain to reduce our deficit with the United States 
Indeed. everyth ibout the British market becomes uncertain 
nobody can be sure what we can sell there, or how much of it 


Canadians may be dismayed at this outlook but they can hardly 


claim to be surprised 


formed, or at least evel 
tinal 
Common Market, o1 
find one 


aurea with Canada 


since it began to 
the British would have to do one of two things 


find a substitute for it 


Ever since the European Common Market was 


succeed, it has been clear 
either join the 
They have tried hard to 


They offered, four years ago, to form an industrial free trade 


an offer to which the Canadian government was 


too stunned to reply, but which Canadian manufacturers instantly de- 


‘unthinkable 


scribed as 


Britain then tried, with more success b 


ut 


still not enough, to form a modified free trade area among the seven 


outer” nations of Europe 
1 year that these half measures 
real alternative for Britain 
she must; she can’t afford 
So. far, 


simply been to oppose it, 


the Canadian 


tactic has reached its end 


vould not do. 


not to 
rejoinder to 


as long and as strongly as possible 


And now it has been obvious for at least 


that there is in fact no 


She is joining the common market because 


has 
That 


Britain’s intended move 


What now? What should, what can Canada 


do in the new situation which is now, to all intents and purposes, an 


accomplished fact? 


[his is not the kind of question that can be answered in partisan 


debate It calls tor 
laboration from all parties 
with 


can't put it off for 


sober thought, difficult decisions, and some col- 
just th 


an early election in prospect 


things we cannot hope to get 


So if we have to have one, if we 


at least a year, then let’s get it Ove! with. 
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control / How two failures helped build the west 


yursued as important and serious a 
iistake as was made Ontario Hydro 
hen nstalled 25-cycle circuits at 
the beginning of the century The 
Ontario Hvdro did not make this mis 
take. Late in the 1880s the potential 
power of Niagara Falls came in for 


consideration and a company was form- 
ed in the U.S 


C onstruction 


called the ¢ 
This 


international 


ataract 
Company company 
ippointed an commission 
onsisting of the best technical br 


i the U.S. At the 
nghouse Company 


ins in 


time 
time 


Europe an 


the West 


same 
under its 
West 
Westing 


head George 
interested 
believed that 


house, of air brake fame 


way to transmil power was by 
compressed air because little was known 
transmission 


the 


favored the 


electrical 
The 


€ ommission 


then abou Over! 


distance: findings of Interna 


genera 


tion and transmission of power by alt 


nating current and Westinghouse gave 
up his idea of pneumatic transmission 
Ihe nex step was to decide the fre 
quency at which the current was to be 
enerated. Frequencies of 16 cycles 
to 3 cvcles were considered. The con 
n ngineer Of the Cataract Com 

WV advocated 6 cvcles. The West 
house Company tendering on the 
quipment proposed 33 cycles. The 
suit Wa i omf NISE 1 S cvcles 
nd so the frequenc of th three 
p i owned plants b Niagara 
on both sid vt the ver was 25 cycles 
As none of these p ts was loa 1 to 
pac he Ontario Hydro Commis 
on d led to initiate S enterprise in 
¥ pt chasing power from. the 
existing generating plants and so the 
Hydro at Niagara inherited 25 cycles 


power. When the Ontario Hydro found 


t necessary to build plants in other 
parts of the province 60-cycle current 
idopted E. V. BUCHANAN, LON- 


The Bill of Rites? Writes? Rights? 


In Peter Newman’s interesting piece on 
the Canac Bill of Rights 


ian 


( First-year 





report on our frail Bill of Rights. Aug. 
12), the use of the words “controven- 
e 
AMAMAAA Ang 
. m ov, | gg 

ranadian Bill of Rights 

fart ar wef byes aan wae 

om wAMsse 
ed” and “abrogateing” (page 49) con- 


travened, without 
the 


wish to be 


some of 
don't 


lib- 


abrogating 


common laws of spelling. | 


incivil, but who took 


SEYMOUR 


OTTAWA 


We dv kontrovertub 


Memories of Ethel Rogers Mulvany 


What a pleasur 


e it Was for 
the story by Ethel 


me to read 


Rogers Mulvany 


Miracle at Changi Prison, Aug. 12). 
Miss Rogers was my first teacher on 
Manitoulin Island and I still have lovely 
nemories of her. She was a gracious 
ady with a heartfelt warmth for every- 
one. Only a person like her could live 
hrough such an ordeal and still feel 
for all the rest of humanity MRS. 
MARTHA WEBB, SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


“ Thank you sincerely for the truthful 


Mrs. Mulvany MRS. WILLIAM 
F. GREGORY, VICTORIA 


Story of 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 6 


lass il. P 


t Office Department 


, Ottawa. 








ONE STANDARD OF, QUALITY FROM THE SMALLEST 
PORTABLE TO THE MOST ELEGANT CONSOLE 
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1962 ZENITH TV 


New beauty, new features, new performance 


famous Zenith handcrafted quality 


- 
Wren you buy a Zenith you buy quality! For example, every Zenith TV is handerafted 
with all chassis connections hand wired and hand soldered, to give you greater operating 
dependability and fewer service problems. Pictured above, the Zenith Colborne, 23” pic- 
ture window TV (280 sq. in. rect. view. area—23” overall diag.) with original and ex- 
clusive Zenith Space Command remote control TV tuning. Danish Modern ‘“Lo-Boy”’ 
styling in genuine walnut veneers and solids. Model 13360, S699*, 


All-new, slim, trim portable! At right, the Zenith Bermuda, big sereen portable TV 
with top carry handle, sound out front speaker, handcrafted Service-Saver chassis. In 
gray or sand colors. Model H2101, $239.95*. 








=i NTAR T he Roy sity of tele . sion, 

z stereophonic high fidelity instruments, 

phonographs, radios and hearing aids, 

*Ss gested 1 t 1] ein Ontario 

and Q May tghtly higher elsewh ‘ ZENITH RADIO, CORPORATION GF CANADA LTD 
Price t ibject to change withe 
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Will he “measure up” 
in his school work, too? 
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Metropolitan 
Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


poor start tor his day’s work cl | 
Now tiie ime oO make sure, tor 
ibout your child's protection against the 
ymmunicable or “catching” diseases 
Are his immunizations up-to-date again 
pol ) dipl neria vnooping cou rh, 
\ ind smallpox”? Protection against 
luenza Is lso given to some children 
\ preschool check up could mak he 
difference tween a good or a dis 
ippointl year al schoo! lor childre 
© are entering, as well as those who 
Ae clurt I : , chool 


To supplement your doctor S advice 
Metropolita Lite will send you its 1 
formative booklet, ABC's of Childhood 
Disease. Simply fill out and return the 
coupon below fo your tree copy 

COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON POSTCARD 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H. W 
Ottawa 4, Canada 
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The Hammond Self-Contained Organ in mahogany, $3040. Price includes 


duty and sales tax; freight extra. Prices subject to change without notice, 





Clear your brain...calm your nerves...mend your spirits... 
making muste on a Hammond Organ 


BY PHONE, BY MAIL, 
OR IN PERSON 


Any wife running a house, any man work- | 
ing ata job, any youngster experiencing the | 
ordeal of growing up is aware of the ten- Phone your Hammond dealer and he'll agree t 
sions of today. Hammond offers one and all bring a Hammond Self-Contained Organ to your 
home for a free demonstration. Or mail the coupon 





a way to relax. Its music. \Mlusic with a spe- | ' 
| for further information. Or better still, round up the 


A TREASURY OF TONES family and go visit your Hammond dealer. 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


cial power to soothe, delight. and reward you. 
Music you make yourself. By yourself. or 


with family and friends. At the keyboard of | : f 
| Hammond S eX¢ lusive Drawbars give you more 


° ° — 
basic tones. Mix and blend these tones in nearly m EN SS, aa 
endless variations ... they never go out of tune. ‘ > 9) - — 2 
Only Hammond has Permanent Pitch. C 4 2» rd —™ 


WIDE, WIDE CHOICE 


The new Hammond Sa-Contained Orzen is @ | TAM MOND ORGAN 


stunning piece of furniture. Your choice of ie 
Traditional, French Provincial, or Contemporary .-.music’s most glorious voice 
styles. And the finishes! Red, brown, or gray 
mahogany. Walnut. Light and dark cherry. All 


your own Hammond Self-Contained Organ. 




















a : ‘ ’ ’ hand-rubbed., _ 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 
Ha 8) 4 
. . rT I> 
Anyone can play this Hammond and get immense <2 = " Iijthem a. P.O. Box 65, Terminal A, Toronte, Ontari 
satisfaction. For two reasons. (1) You are a per- L Was +> _—<—— Please send me 
former, not a listener. (2) It's easy. A Hammond [ | on yi )/ | Free “Hammond PlayTime Plan” folder a =" 
; ' ean Cope i | Free “Tour Reyneens te Seappenes 
makes the simplest things sound wonderful. - Ite ates V2 = color catalog of Hammond Organs 
os == y; —s1 * Details on how to get free Hammond LP record 
YOU PLAY-— “on 
IN THREE-DIMENSIONAL TONE 
: oe FOR ONLY $25 
Try Hammond Reverberation. Turn it on and your Addr " 
music takes on a three-dimensional tone. Only For $25, have the Hammond Self-Contained . 
° . r 
the Hammond Organ has Reverberation. Organ for a month and 6 lessons under the = 
For all its capacity, this organ is the size of a Hammond PlayTime Plan. Keep the organ, and a : 
desk: the tone cabinet is built-in. the $25 applies to down payment. 
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“There's Something about 


an AQUA VELVA man!" 








Man Alive! You'll really go 


for this different after-shave 
sensation. (And she will, too!) 


Here now to top off iny st ive! Just spl ish 
on Williams Ice Blue AQUA VELVA for that re 
freshing, bracing sensation. But there’s more to 


AQUA 
NOt 

skin conditioner that keeps skin from drying out 

AQUA VELVA 


something bright 


VELVA than cool, after-shave comfort 


4 VELVA contains Humectin, a wondertul 
Yes, there’s something about an 
man! Something smart 


something special! 


You ll /ike its clean, manly cent she'll 
Vou fe t! Get Williams Ice Blue AQua VEL‘ 
in the handsome decanter bottle today 


williams Ice Blue 


~ AQUA VELVA 


After-Shave Lotion 











Electric Razor Users! 


YOU GET A SHAVE THATS 
WITH ANY ELECTRIC RAZOR 


when you use Williams 


e 
ctri€ Shave on your face beforehand! 
6 a am 


Williams LectriK 
1. I Va 
: l a : : » - Sets up your beard for a closer shave 
ectric F&F 
Shave lectric Ka Lubricates your skin fo 


Pr : oe sandy % 4 omfortable shave 
A = anes ' Th loct Ly 
Only williams makes TIC Shave 


does these three things 


porates skin moisture to end razor drag 


wet Sg 


™ 


a smoother, more 
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7 { | y 
| 
It is gratifying to have the problem of 
psychic phenomena (Extrasensory percep 
J 29) set forth vith the clarity 
i 0 S how Mack an’s Mi 
zine. Like other members of my family | 
have experienced precognition throughout 
! life. In no iy has this mysterious 
fac n ¢ i I aware 
I I could in ar control Furthe 
I yuld I o do so. It has 
oO 1 I inc that se1rousn 
I ( I ad is yt realel 
nc han function of the 
pt Cal od \ on i i seem 
| | cholog dica is othing Se 
lo th DOSS ot i ore nt re 
ntal atmosph h t ISABI 
1 { () (U) r 
“ You ha f he evidence to discove 
ent f ESP. Wi not furthe 
itt 1 ( SCOVE pe bl 
( ( \f n l 1 send 
ESP i Suppo I com out with 
COI ; 10 ESP? Ti m 
t t ‘ np T nin 
I if OC V ar 
ou Cxp n I had ) ¢ past 
' I | cIp in 





| | pared to NM its 
p 1} CARI CAS 
( 
Tr ee i } | is a en 
nt ¢ 1 nding a platoon of 40 n i 
! if ct } ( in in i u T B 
engaged in ld ul untaining n 
OV i ra i\ n ne ea t of 
Yp O T ( » and from work 
was by way of plar oad nning ist 
from the Lille R | hort distance south 
ol Ypres There w I ilternmativ route 
iV Of the dis i indard t e ral 
iy from Yp © Roulers. This route 
i not consice i health ons since 
two 9.2-inch gur tuated ne ittracted 
i lot of shellin Wher vil york, | 
i 1 practic oO e platoon se 
" to lead hile I bre I ip the re 
to s of | Ir t 1 nen account 
1 i 
On tt par ning ergean 
j hed a poir vhich the | 
rd | L re e OT OUT 
i | . ul t l illed to 
hin Ha own the rai! \ 
| ‘ ven Vitho I 
Nseck I the ‘ chosen 
rn ngerous of th 
) f d the men across to 
tn i i nd is walku Own 
t n the n st in 
! { 1 1 “He did vo 


ir 
L $ f r) 
r \ einan } ] \f 
v ’ WJ \ L. 
+ y > lau, 
as nearly as I could reckon, we would 


ave been had we followed our n rmal 


procedure, when the enemy artillery drop 


ped a high explosive shell on it. 1 would 
have lost half my command and likely 
my own life as well. Did I get a warning 
trom some source 


and act on it without 


realizing that I had received it? It wasn't 


hunch, as I felt nothing. Perhaps it was 
negative hunch. The matter has bothered 

me off and on for forty years ANGUS 
CAMERON, VICTORIA 


lime to unite 
John G. Ferry ts 
the churches shou 


Aue. 12.) 


For the Sake of Argument 
ould serve no purpose to have one large 
corporate bod ler tt management of 
few But surel now s the hour Ol 
CI tians of all lands to unite and say 
We re no ed to hate but to love 


. Vic 


PORIA 


The highlights of a hobo’s life 





Mr. Garner’s article on hobo life (The 
high and low life of a present-da tramp, 
J »9) woh p memories from rty 
s o. His descriptions were so real 
I I could relive the time I spent riding 
freights. It is fascinating life in spite 
of many | hips and one thing | learned 
Irom tho lavs S tha tnere . ot vt 
b iel I | ( | EIN 
IMNSON, WETASKIWIN, ALT 
What CANXIST has done 
l | der ot tl ( lian Associ 
on of Medical S nts and Internes 
L’ Association Canadienne <¢ Etudiants en 
M | Interr Background 
Nev fro } il tron The internes 
the J ) I 9S4 tt eal 
} oc ) I 1 ( Sdalal OF 





| es to 

a the p cipal of rantit I medical 
i e Delo! tn nterne Vea nus Tec 
vel n ! iduale Ire choice of 
the hospital which to take his in ship 
The policy of withholding the medical de 


ve ntil after the completion of one 


year’s internship in hospital dictated by 


the teaching authorities of the particular 
university concerned was originally fol- 
lowed by half of the 12 medical colleges 


in Canada. Through the 
CAMSI ACEMI 


follow. this 


negotiations of 
schools still 


PAYLOR, 


three 
RUSSELI 


only 
practice. 


ALD LORONTO 


What faith can do 


For some time I have been going to write 


and tell you how the article I Came Back 


from the Dead (Oct. 8, 1960) helped me 
to have courage and fight on. I. too, suf 
fered a stroke on May 22, 1959, although 
not as severely as this voung man (Ivan 
Co er). Mr. Cormier, as a_ military 
man, was given good attention. Nowadays 
1 found impossible to get hospital care 
Even though I had my hospitalization paid 


ip. | was refused. But thanks to my doc- 


or and the loving care of a good husband 
1 am progressing Il am only paralyzed 


10Ww on my left side. It’s what 


surprising 


you can learn to do with one hand if you 
st have faith, will power and loving care 
_ MRS. I GILLSON, SCARBOROUGH, ONT. 
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The 

things 

you 

are 
wishing 

for 

are 

within 

your grasp 

night now! 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


eS F iy Finance Plan 
x ae brings all your family’s 


credit needs under one roof 


LOW-COST 


LIFE-INSURED MY BANK’ 
LOANS FROM... 
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Imagination hits the ceiling with the new Johns-Manville 
ceiling panels—created by famous interior designers. Above: 
a striking example of how the dramatically bold and colorful 
Bamboo Trellis design can be used with a little imagination. 
Like all J-M acoustical ceilings it is easy to install. Costs 
surprisingly little. Washable. 

Why not see Bamboo and the whole exciting Johns-Manville 
collection of high-style ceilings at your Johns-Manville 
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Dealer now? 
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I OUGH BAMBOO TRELLIS PANELS FOR THE CEILING 0 AN A RAGE 0O’x ’ ROC AS LITTLE AS $39 


Ask for the free, new, idea-filled brochure “Imagination Hits 
the Ceiling,” which features the new Johns-Manville collection 
of acoustical ceilings. Or write for a copy to: Canadian 
Johns-Manville, Dept. ME-0!, Port Credit, Ont. Please enclose 


10¢ for postage and handling. 


J OHNS-MANVILLE 


CEILINGS 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
PRODUCTS 
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iatssa-— Mee lolaal-idaliale Special lerelent 


du MAURIER . 


fl du MAURIER 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 
with the EXCLUSIVE SUPER FILTER 





M A l L B A G continued from page 6 


If your editorial When are imperialist $62 a month! Nine months’ wait for a 





ressors not imperialist aggressors? (May hospital bed is not uncommon here either 
20) is indicative of Canadianism as we are Now the poor English have no civil liberty! 
supposed to understand it, then God help 1 say rubbish!—-B. BLACKMAN, LANARK, 
Canada. Let us all get behind Mr. Ken ONT 


nedy and forget all this carping criticism 


ld > ) Tt tT 2 | ] 
What would you and the other critics do if Porter would love the suburbs 


bridgehead in the Island of wfo lland? 
bridgehead in the Island of Newfoundland For anyone as widely traveled as Mr 


vhom would vou appeal for help? 
lo whom we ou appeal for hely Porter claims to be, he is extremely nar 
\ J \ ] ST TORN NEWFOUNDLAND : 
: manaes RAPS ory. Sten ONE se row-minded. (Cliffdwelling: The only way 
a gentleman can still live like one, August 
“ Your editorial Anti-Communist mani 17 , 


12.) in any of the apartments we lived in, 
> 


sto: four ways not to fight the Reds 
testo: four “ not to figh e Reds, the housework was identical to that of our 
June 17) seems to imply that the cold war 


home and more difficult because of: the 
will go away if everyone stops talking 
ibout it. Conveniently you make no men- 
tion of the captive nations under the Red 
heel. I gather that you want the West to 
forget all about them. There may be many 
people who are faced with starvation or 
murder by savages but it is certain that 
their plight would be worse if they came 
under the Communist yoke. I would like to 
know where you found a dictionary that 
ives a definition of “civilized men” that 
would include the butchers of the Kremlin. 
EDWARD O BRIE'N, COLGAN, ONT 


What does Shadbolt remember? 


Tne memory of Jack Shadbolt (Cover, 





June 3) must be a most extraordinary 
hotchpotch of nightmares and hailucina- 


tlons.—IAN MaCLENNAN, SWALWELL, ALTA. — children under foot. Let Mr. Porter spend 
one week in an apartment with four small, 

Mr. Goodall’s good sense active children and he would be glad to 
move to a house with a back yard 

Mi Goodall’s article (Let's disqualify MRS. HOPE WEGNER. EDMONTON 

adultery as grounds for divorce, For the 

Sake of Argument, July 1) is the first ; 

piece of sense I have read concerning “ As one of the old fogeys who enjoys 

divorce. The manv thousands of dollars living as they lived away back in the fifties, 

pent on proving adultery legally would I cannot help feeling sorry for one who 

} Dette! spent on. treating such soul lives like a hermit urrounded by kindred 

destroying and marriage-destroying psy souls. McKenzie Porter sounds to me like 

chological and social ills as m¢ ntal illness a frustrated old maid who, having neither 


ilcoholism, drug ad tion, and the kind of the desire or capacity to enjoy normal re 

al I dic i : ; ; wrist 
avions an ) eal tO f \ ) 

bigotry that propagates such inhuman laws rw . Cannot bea ( —_ of others 

: ur divol lav MRS. DORA J doing so. What a sourpuss! — GEORGE | 

é ol ivorce laws MIR DOR 


EADIE. SARDIS ( DUNOON, OWEN SOUND, ONT 
EAL : \RDI b 


“ Kindly let me know how the apartment- 
dwelling wife can do her work in an hour 


“ J} would ask all those who are our broth 
rs by virtue of a common acknowledg 


ment of o Lord and Savior not to judge ithout a “washing machine, floor polisher, 
us. the United Church. too harshly because S¢Wing machine, vacuum cleaner, dish- 
washer, etc.” As a busy mother of two pre- 


schoolers in a six-room suburban house I 


of the wisdom of one of our number, Rev 
Ray Goodall.—bD. A. SOLES, PELLY, SASK 
would be delighted to learn the secret.— 


MRS. K. WHITTAKER, VERDUN, QUE. 
sht to Mr. Goodall for comfort fot Where Communist influence is felt 


O MIRS SHAW. EDMONTON Canadians should understand that the 
mall size of the Communist party (The 
slow comeback of Canada’s Communists, 


July 29) is no gauge of Communist activ 


We have been in this counti ¢ vears ity and influence in Canada. The trend to 
dhe veen to the United Kingdom  ®@®t-Americanism, the movement toward 
cé on vacation (Why one Enelish family recognition of Communist China and the 
comit wck to Canada. Mav 6). If my build-up of sentiment for unilateral dis 

nd we not the Armed Forces we armament and rejection of nuclear weapons 
ed fror ere. 1 ire all indications of growing Communist 
Winnip t here in nfluence that should alert Canadians to 
Halif ee eee aual 5 the’cost of tis action to preserve our freedom.—MRS. I. R 
| At home ae 
i dDundance 
| cl portation and well-appointed Praise for Bruce Hutchison 
ith l nnecessal 
MES: i BE. FERRER, AERO SARE NS Bruce Hutchison is to be commended for 


giving us a factual and logical review 


“ Such articles only lower your publica which should awaken Canadians to the 
n to the standards of the low-grade Brit- issues at Stake, both morally and econom- 

sh press. Some of the statements are ludi- cally ROBERT F, COOK, SECRETARY, NAKUSP 

crous. Iry buying a home in Canada fo! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NAKUSP, B.C. *& 
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Harrington Forest Farm, by Harold V. Green, Photography-Microscopy Group of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 


Private enterprise...public benefit 


This model tree farm, operated by a pulp and paper com- in every five dollars earned from Canada’s foreign trade. 
pany, is a school where farmers learn to manage their The industry accounts for almost a third of the total value 
woodlots more profitably. It also serves as a research of all our exports to the United States. In providing a large 
station for developing new forestry techniques. Through a portion of the funds Canada needs to pay for goods which 
variety of efforts such as this, pulp and paper companies must come from abroad, pulp and paper helps to support 
strive for a continuing forest yield, thereby maintaining and maintain our high standard of living. This industry 
Canada’s most valuable export industry. From the markets is a major contributor towards our national prosperity. 


of the world, pulp and paper brings home more than one THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY OF CANADA 








ec “you be 
sure it’ Ss safe? s Aglass of water. You pour it, drink it, offer it to your children—you take it for 


granted that it's Yet only a few years ago, drinking water was often teeming with harmful bacteria. Today, 
a ee make municipal water supplies safe and pure. These must be applied with precise care and 
in exact ses seca Canadian Industries Limited supplies water-pt urifying che micals to cities , towns and villages 
across the : . But C-I-L’s interest does not end with delivery of the chemicals. a later a 


of Sei, Cl I-L technical service people regularly consult with town engineers. The result of this teamwork 





assures that your drinking water can safely be taken for granted. This is an example of C-l-L working in partnership 
with the community. Another reason why C-I-L is known as well for the things it does as for the things it makes. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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JAMES SCOTT, 


until recently the national 


organizer of the Liberals, says 


POLITICAL SLUSH FUNDS CORRUPT ALL PARTIES 


\ SLUSH FUND, in the lexicon of the practical politician, is 
made up of contributions to a political party to help it win 
an election. These contributions usually come from corpo- 
rations, Organizations and individuals. Remembering there 
are many forms in which a contribution can be made, it is 
fair to say that this is the method whereby all the major 
political parties in Canada are financed. The system should 
be abolished now because it is destructive to our concept 


of democracy and to our free parliamentary system. 


Only 


need at 


a few months ago I calculated that the Liberal party would 


least five million dollars to fight the next federal general 
election effectively. Parties in power traditionally spend even more than 
the opposition, and if the New Party makes its proposed system of party 
financing work it will have, according to various estimates, a revenue of 
from $700,000 to a million dollars not just for elections but every year 
Those in charge of raising these vast sums for the various parties 
are appalled by such figures, but they accept them as necessary to 
success. They assume, of course, that in future elections the parties will 
have to continue to spend their money for the same things as in the past. 
When a man considers accepting the nomination of a political party, 


How 


ilmost invariably the first question he asks Is: much money will 
the party spend in my riding?” He will say he needs anything trom 
$5,000 (very few of these) to $50,000. Costs vary, but assuming that 
the average riding has 130 polls and that each poll needs an election- 
day minimum of four workers (scrutineer, car-driver, baby-sitter and 
poll captain) at ten dollars per person (at least), the total is $5,200 for 
election-day workers alone. In addition he must rent committee rooms 
for the campaign period, pay stenographic help, hydro and telephone 
bills, for incidental refreshments and so on. This calls for a minimum of 
another $1,000. For efficiency, a full-time, paid campaign manager is 
almost essential, and any man worth his salt will expect at least $500 a 


month. There goes another thousand. 


The candidate also has to meet the publicity. This 


radio and TY 
publicity piece sent to each voter 


$1,500. If other 


high costs of 


Means newspaper advertising, posters, billboards, time, 
and direct mail 


by direct 


In most ridings, one 
nail costs no less than items can be covered 
by as little the candidate is lucky 


We have reached already an absolute minimum of $10,000 for an 


) 


average Canadian riding. Multiplied by 265, this means roughly two and 


a half million dollars that a party has to find to help candidates defray 
their campaign costs. 

On top of this, every candidate expects his party to advertise not 
only in every major daily paper in the country but also in every weekly 
in his riding. This cannot be done properly in Canada tor less than a 
million dollars. A candidate also expects vast quantities of throwaways 


from national headquarters. To supply the whole country, $850,000. is 
the minimum cost. He expects to see and hear party leaders on TV and 
radio. There is almost no limit to what this can cost, but for the next 


election let’s start at another million. The candidate always wants his 


party leader and other bigwigs to visit his constituency. To put these 
people on tour across Canada on special trains or chartered flights, 
always accompanied by thirsty 


quarter-million. 


hungry, reporters, will cost another 
Already this is well over my $5,000,000 estimate. Must the cost of 
fighting an election stay this high? Not really. A hard 


taken at paying election-day workers. Elections can be fought and won 


look should be 


without spending a cent on these people, but most candidates are afraid 
to break with traditional procedure. All advertising should be reassessed 
Some newspapers, for example, will not cover a candidate’s meetings 
unless he inserts paid advertising in the paper. The same often applies 
radio and TV propaganda has a highly 
questionable value and it may be that there is a national radio and T\ 


to local stations. Throwaway 
saturation point well below that set by advertising and publicity experts. 
With these changes there is no reason why a national party could 
not finance a good campaign for about two million dollars, or a little 
less, and still keep national political figures on the road and present 
voter. But 
strategists, much as they rnay wish for sane election expenditures, are too 


frightened to risk trying them 


national election issues clearly to every Canadian party 


There is a sort of defeatist feeling of 
A top-ranking Democrat told me, 
presidential campaign last fall, that his party 


Reply- 


“Better to be three and a half mil- 


inevitability about party financing 
shortly after the U. S 
came out of the election three and a half million doliars in debt 
ing to my horrified reaction, he said 
lion in the hole and win than a million in the hole and lose.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 


























Ralph Allen’s reconstruction of the classic Canadian political scandal begins overleaf 
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THE YEAR THE GOVERNMENT SOLD THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


To the Beauharnois power company, rights to harness the white water 
on the St. Lawrence River were almost priceless—but not quite. 
The exact price, in fact, was $700,000 for the Liberal war chest, 

a raft of personal bribes to senators and fixers 
and a couple of fat partnerships. 
It was “the most barefaced public steal in more than fifty years” 


By Ralph Allen 





IN ALL or Canada’s long clatt parade of triumph Sweezey, the promoter. instructed the Senator's 
di r and dispute, there has ver been anything THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA brother: “Enlist with our syndicate two or three indi 
quite like the Beauharnois scandal of 1930 The best of Ralph Allen's viduals, who in addition to paying some cash as their 

When parliament dissolved tor the 1930 election remarkable new book, fair share Can assist us in getting our rights extended or 


lingered 


the first tumes of the scandal alreaay 


behind ORDEAL BY FIRE 


develop the entire available flow of 


As the 


enlarged so as to 


the St. Lawrence at whole situation 





imber of the House of Commons 


im tre ent vreen cn 
\ private concern the Be iunarnois Power Corpo 
ration Limited, | for sé vears held important power rights on 
ection of the St. Lawrence River near Montreal lo make it possible 
to use th Ott ipproval of a diversion canal had been needed 
id granted. The promoters thereupon began putting more water into 


their stock than into their canal 


betore the last session under the Liberal government of the 


Robert Gardiner of the United Farmers of Alberta charged in the 


Ho Sc O (C ¢ 


ymmons that through a talse prospectus the Beauharnois 
company was well on the wv to deirauding the investing public ot 
some thirty million dollars. Moreover, during the preparations necessar\ 
to imbitiou enterprise, the president of the company, R. O 
Sweezey. had written an tndiscreet letter to J Alderic Ravmond, hotelie 
nd businessman ol Montre il Alderic Raymond Was i brother ol 
Senator Donat Raymond, the Liberal party treasurer for Quebec 








ROBERT GARDINER 
( { / \/P s 
fi } 

1 





R. O. 


this point 


is Within the Province of Quebec. our influence has to 


be exerted only in political circles.” 


The next chapter had to wait a full year. During his last few days 
in Opposition, R. B. Bennett, the leader of the opposition and soon-to 
had full the 


When he returned to the House of Commons as 


be prime minister been demanding a Investigation of 


Beauharnols company 
he had more urgent things on his mind, among them 
taken thirty dollars 


prime munister, 


the knowledge that his own party had thousand 


from the Sweezey interests before he himself ordered it to take no more 


He was, at any rate, no longer in a hurry to ventilate the subject 
Mackenzie King, the departing Liberal prime minister, was in even 


reasons that soon became clear 


little United 


less hurry, for 
Alberta 
But in 


Stalled oft 


Except tor the persistence of the Farmers of 
the 


1931. the 


indefinitely 
had 


might have remained dormant 


Alberta 


matter 


group. 


May. 


farmers concluded they been 


SWEEZEY J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 


} moh / rot Py 
ac showed that Raymond 


ch 


Pro 


”) 


prernitte B Senator Donat Raymond was aske 
l j a P< [ ‘ Yweerev le ile up political ha 
MW) O / } heted SS00.000 
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long enough. They looked the massed and silent phalanx of city slickers 


square in the eve and demanded a recorded vote to decide whether 


Beauharnois should be debated immediately or not 

King and Bennett eyed each other across the floor of the House. 
each wondering whether he dared lead his followers into a “nay” vote 
each afraid to do so lest the other might then reap an advantage by 
voting virtuously 


“ave.” Bennett at last made the first move and sud- 


whole House, Tory and Grit alike, was milling toward the 
banner of the farmers like a 


“The scene,” J 


denly the 


yeoman army mustering against the 
S. Woodsworth reflected later with un-Woods- 


“was one of the most ludicrous I have ever seen in 


barons 
worthian malice, 


this House.” When the astonished tellers had finished counting, they 
announced the verdict: 147 in 


affair, 21 


favor of ventilating the Beauharnois 


against 
Within a month Beauharnois was betore a parliamentary commit- 


tee. It took only a few sittings to establish the outlines of the most 
barefaced public steal in more than fifty years. The company had paid 
at least $700,000 into the Liberal party’s campaign funds 


party s 


Three of the 
leading members — all respected senators, one the 


party s 
national treasurer, one its Quebec treasurer — 


had also accepted or 
extorted huge profits for 


themselves. While this was going on the 


Liberal government was handing over to the company almost priceless 


rights on the St. Lawrence along with a heaven-sent opportunity to 


fleece the investor 


On the Beauharnois side of these transactions the chief factor was 


Robert Oliver Sweezey, a forty - seven - year - old Montreal engineer, 


broker and businessman. As early as 1912, when he was working for 


Lord Beaverbrook, Sweezey had studied the St. Lawrence's untapped 


and more toward England, but in the early 1920s Sweezey decided to 

form a syndicate to build a power plant on his favorite stretch of th 

river. 
Quebec controlled the 


power rights and Ottawa the 


Navigation 
rights. Without Ottawa's clearance the canal needed for 


a power plant 
could not be built. On the government side of the seedy 
unfolding the 


drama now 
protagonists were Raymond and _ his 
Andrew Haydon and Wilfrid Laurier McDougald 


syndicate early and made halt 


fellow senators 
Raymond joined the 
a million dollars on his own account 
besides collecting $200,000 for the party 


The parliamentary committee soon 


learned that 
national treasurer and organizer, had collected halt a 


Haydon the 
million dollars 
ot Sweezey and Beauharnois money for the Liberal party. In 
he virtually 


addition 


torced Sweezey to pay his law firm $50,000 tor helping 


to arrange the needed permissions from Ottawa, and in 


that he had his firm placed on a retainer of $15,000 a 


addition to 


Veal 


McDOUGALD—“A HABERDASHER’S TOTEM"—-COLLECTED A FORTUNE 

Senator McDougald collected no money for the Liberal party, but 
he collected a very large amount for himself. No one was in a better 
position to do so, for he was a big man in both politics anc 


high 
finance 


He had begun life as a country doctor in Northern Ontario 


made some fast money in mining and given up the healing arts for 


He took up business in Montreal, continued to prosper and began 
to make the right friends 


evel 


e soo eeame as Ta ar a figure 1 the 
He soon became familiar figure in tt 


lobby of the Chateau Laurier as in the St. James's Club in Montreal 


In either place he was recognized by his field marks: a virile shock of 


black wavy hair surmounting a haberdasher’s totem of patent-leather 


power resources and concluded, as had others before him, that the 


button shoes, dove-gray spats, silk gloves and morning clothes, often 
fifteen turbulent miles between Lake St. 


Francis and Lake St. with a small orchid in the lapel 


constituted one of Canada’s most valuable unused natural 


Louts 
resources 


Betore McDougald was forty-five Mackenzie King appointed him 
Reaverbrook lost interest in the St. Lawrence as he became drawn more 


to the Senate. Other honors had preceded CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 


h power rights worth millions—and the first MP to tackle them 


ta : 





ANDREW HAYDON 


Too sick to attend the jammed sessions, 


W. L. McDOUGALD 
Like other Liberals in the Senate, McDougald 
sold influence for Beauharnois favors. 
learned he 
$/,000,000 in stock from Sweezey I 


0 il owl 


MIACKENZIE KING 
last hearing, the ex-prime ministe 
vently reminded the House: “We all have 


{fter the 
the national organizer of the 


Liberals admitted at home he had collected The 
$500,000 for the Liberal Party 


committe had helped gouge our friendships.” He rode out the smali shan 


wmdirect involvement 
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fifteen acres 


Flame — millions of acres of it roared across the northeri 


bush this year. Here is how the men in helicopter cockpits 


aid on hand-pumps fought the flies, curbrig Sole? narrowly 
SUVVIVULG SOTIE of the others 


By Peter Gzowski PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETE PETERSON AND DON NEWI 


ON THE AFTERNOON of June 17 this’ year. reason. Ol nothe 
Gordie Fenelon, an affable and competent From early May uni nid-June, Most « 
young deputy chiet ranger for the Ontario western Ontario remained as dry as old toba 
Department of Lands an Forests. was work and on the morning ol ine 17 the t 
ing outside his frame house in Sioux Lookout, on fire in thirt 
a small town on the CNR’s main line about This was the early ha ) nadas sumi 
170 miles as a seaplane flies from Port Arthu of the angry tore es y the end of May 
ind Fort William. There were black clouds in 1.900 torest fires had started in ( 
the west and the air was stagnant. In spite the end of June, nearly two million 
of the clouds, Fenelon, as he worked (ironi CK destroyed in area of ush abo 
cally enough) on a drainage ditch, had little and a half times the size of Prince 
hope of rain. Half a dozen times through land. July w be worse. By the « 
spring and early summer the sky had looked scond week, more than 3.000 fires 

FIRE BOSS on f/ 3 wa ! ready to burst; the storm clouds had dissipated spotted in B. ¢ 

Hole) Fenelon. here talkine with writ OwWSkI or had blown over or for one frustrating and 3,500 in Sas 





1961: SUMMER OF THE ANGRY FOREST FIRES (CONT.) 


JULY FIRST FORECAST: WINDS OF 60 


spotted three new wisps of smok 


More would come; even when the bush ts 





bowl dry. a lightning strike may smolder 


it properly ignites a 
sends up its warning smoke then 
one puff of wind can urge it to terrible dimen 
sions. | have heard a bush-wise ranger remi- 
nisce about a fire spotted in One tree at ten in 
the morning: by three in the afternoon it was 

line of flame fifteen miles long 
Sunday morning, Fenelon and a crew of ten 
men flew north fifty miles to Wesley Lake, the 
Sioux Lookout biggest body of water in the area of the new 
lent Lookour, like i res As each fire ts spotted and its location 
Apaches are coming radioed to district headquarters it iS assigned 
been fighting fires off it number. For reasons beside the point of this 
of May. June 17 wa story. the three fires around Wesley Lake were 


, 1 


had been hom christened 26-13, 26-16 and 26-17. When Fene 
continued to lon and his original crew arrived, 26-13, o1 
vrew black 13 as the rangers referred to it. seemed most 
easilv controllable. It was burning on fifteen 

acres: 16 was on eighty acres and the third 

fire. 17. on about twenty. Fenelon decided that 

with extra help on its way, he might wel! be 

ible to beat down 13 in a day or two, then 

nove on to the larger pall 

Most of the men on t fire lines around 

Sioux Lookout this summer were Indians 


from the Lac Seul reserve just north of the 













yarks fat town, and other Ojyibways and Crees flown in 

almost. the from tarther north. Like most other rangers 

: Sunday m Gordie Fenelon is convinced that Indians make 

ing, June |S, the men ( lk Woman) I e the best fire fighters and Indians are usually 

fire-watching towers « he Sioux Lookout divi the first to be CONTINI ON PAGE 6§ 
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A day with Brock Chisholm: 

Another 
incredible 

Canadian 
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disturbing re 


Juve nile delinque neles rOSse 
L0 perce nt in Canada 


hetiveen 1956 and 1960 


Expert critics charge that 
under an outdated 
Juvenile Court Act 


courts are failing to do 


many 


the job they were meant for— 


reclaiming delinquent 


youngsters 


ort from inside the juvenile courts 


he denied 
without 


hearing, and sentenced by 


Ju veniles can 


counsel, detained 


untrained judges 





Here is what the courts are doing—and failing to do—for kids gone wrong 


DurInG 1961 about 15,000 Canadian children 
fiftv-vear-old paradox 
Thev ll be there 
for everything from murder to being “un- 
manageable.” Most will be booked for theft or 
breaking and entering. which together account 
for more than half of all juvenile delinquency 


will pass through a 
known as the juvenile court 


charges brought each year 

Ail but a few will be adjudged delinquent 
Of these. the majority will be released on pro- 
bation. A few will be reprimanded, about 2,000 
fined, another 2,000 sent to training schools — 
an Ontario youth who carved up his grand- 
mother while she was baby-sitting is now 1n 
training school, as are two boys who recently 
landed in the Federal Training Centre at St. 
Vincent de Paul penitentiary in Montreal, one 
for breaking a window in his own house, the 
other for stealing a carton of Coca-¢ ola 

The proportion of youngsters who appear in 
juvenile court more than once — repeat offend- 
ers — is still approximately what it was in 
1912, between twenty-five and fifty percent of 
the total. Last vear fifteen percent of the in- 
mates of Canadian penitentiaries had been in 
juvenile training schools earlier, and nearly 
a quarter of the penitentiary population was 
under twenty-one 
The numbers of juveniles adjudged delin- 
quent, and of serious crimes among juveniles, 
have been increasing drastically during the last 
eight years. In 1959 the number of delinquen 
cies was nearly double the 1954 figure, and 
within seventy-five cases of the all-time high 
of 11,758 delinquencies reported in 1942. 
When figures are finally added up tor 1960, 
they will almost certainly record a new all- 
time high 

Uneasv over these figures, a substantial num- 
ber of police officers, court officials and wel- 
fare workers across Canada now say that the 
juvenile court system is failing to do what it 
was really intended to do: help youngsters to 
stay out of trouble and rehabilitate the ones 
who don’t make it. In the last few years, we've 
revised the Criminal Code, revamped the parole 


system, introduced a degree of hope into jails 
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and penitentiaries and moved closer to eventual 
abolition of capital punishment. Yet in many 
respects we still deal with juveniles, who, it’s 
agreed, are hardly ever confirmed or incorri- 
gible offenders, almost exactly the way we did 
half a century ago 

In many parts of Canada, particularly in 
small towns and rural areas, a juvenile can lose 
his freedom and get nothing but an education 
in crime in exchange. In a haphazard succes- 
sion of arrest, trial and disposition a boy 
whose offense is refusing to obey his parents 
may land in training school, from which, in the 
opinion of many probation officers, he usally 
comes out with far stronger criminal impulses 
than he took in. In other areas he can be a 
confirmed shop thief before anyone bothers to 
do anything with him at all. 

Although it is against both the spirit and 
the letter of the federal statute dealing with 
juveniles, children are occasionally held in jail 
to await trial in at least one Ontario city, and 
in many rural areas from British Columbia to 
Prince Edward Island 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER LACKS TEETH 


Adult offenders, by the ancient right of 
habeas corpus, are generally granted a court 
hearing the day after they are taken into cus- 
tody. But juveniles can be, and sometimes are 
detained in a cell or detention home for several! 
davs, until the juvenile court in the area holds 
its next hearing. In rural districts this may be 
only once a week. A youngster is frequently 
held while evidence is gathered for a trial — 
anvthing from one to several weeks. The Do 
minion Bureau of Statistics reports that about 
ten percent of all juvenile offenders in 1959 
waited a month after being charged for a hear 
ing, though the number actually detained in 
jail cells for this length of time is probably not 
nearly so high. 

With the hearing over, a youngster sentenced 
to training school is, in several provinces, as 


likely as not to be confined with mentally 
retarded or incorrigibly criminal fellows. In 
Ontario, for one, the training schools are often 
so crowded that every time a new inmate ar 
rives, an earlier arrival has to be released to 
make room. Elsewhere, the “training” schools 
give littke or no training for any trade that 
might help a warped youngster straighten out 
and earn his own living. Girls at the new 
Manitoba Home for Girls are taught ballet, 
but not how to type 

Canada’s legal framework for dealing with 
kids gone wrong is the well-meaning, loosels 
written Juvenile Delinquents Act, first drafted 
in 1908 and barely touched for 32 years. Its 
underlying philosophy is that “the care, custody 
and discipline of a juvenile delinquent shall 
approximate .. . that given by its parents” 
and that, “as far as practicable,” every juvenile 
delinquent shall be treated “not as a criminal 
but as a misdirected and misguided child 
needing aid and encouragement.” Judge Lorne 
Stewart, of the Toronto Juvenile Court, cails 
it one of the finest children’s charters in the 
world. Other countries still write to Canadian 
courts asking for information on which to base 
similar statutes. But in practice, the charter 
leaves serious loopholes. Manitoba corrections 
director A. J. Kitchen calls it “hopelessly out 
dated in places,” and many other court aflicials 
agree. In Montreal, Social Welfare Court Judge 
J. J. Penverne calls the juvenile court “the 
most important court in the province.” Yet, 
he adds, conditions in the Montreal juvenile 
detention home are as bad as in Montreal's 
notorious Bordeaux jail 

Legally, there is nothing to restrain police 
officers from taking a youngster into custody 
without notifying his parents; using his state 
ment to the police as court evidence though 
no adult was present when it was given; and 
bringing him to court where there is no one 
to speak for him but a probation officer, who 
may never have seen him before. The judge 
may feel that a youngster needs psychiatric 
examination, but if his parents object the jud 
cannot enforce his CONTINUED ON PAGI 
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PHOTOSTORY BY DON NEWLANDS 


WASAGA BEACH is a wide belt of sand, 
rooms-for-rent, and jaded amusement 
arcades on Georgian Bay 100 miles 
north of Toronto. Every summer week 
end more juveniles, and more young 
hoishots who can’t quite remember they 
aren't juveniles any more, forgather 
here than in any other good-time town 
in Canada. The girls follow the boys: 
Toronto children’s-aid societies say that 
a third of all unmarried mothers in 
Ontario meet their destiny at Wasaga 
Beach. By the middle of any hot Satur- 
day morning at least 5,000 youngsters, 
sometimes two or three times as many, 
have rolled in and started the prowl for 
kicks. Here are the notes a young 
but not f/at young reporter recently 
made on the revels 
Before lunch on Saturday Main 
Street is choking with cars going be 
tween four and six miles an hour. | 
mean choking; Main is a dirt street 
The dust sifts impartially over people, 
popcorn, shooting — galleries: seeps 
through the midway; mingles with the 
smells of deep-fry fat, caramel candy 
and sugar floss. A bystander (we by- 
standers are beginning to choke the 
sidewalks) inhales air like soup. The 
soup vibrates with the output of juke 
boxes and car radios: Mash baby don 
/ Ve Aridi Prrali haby dol care we 
and, contradicting this message 


mn onna keep a 


hahe tonight. Wasaga air has rhythm as 
well as taste 
The cars go round and round and 
come out on Main Street. Scarlet con 
vertibles always it seems, carry 
blondes They look like accessories 
particularly because the young drivers 
all hunch to the left as far from. the 
as they can get. Cars without 
blondes broadcast comments about the 
people on the sidewalk: Lookit the 
bedy on that, we hear. People on the 
sidewalk broadcast comments about the 
cars: Lookit that, willva. we hear. A 


plu e caddy! 


The cars don't drive up and down 


the wide seven-mile beach as much as 
they used to, the police chief has told 
me. A couple of years ago motorcy 
packs cowed the full seven miles, booz 
ing, brawling, and spinning their wheels 
The Ontario Provincial Police cleaned’ 
the packs out, but the kids who inherit 
ed the beach don't seem to be doing 
much about it. There is a lot of wadir 
going on, very litthe swimming. There 
are a couple of badminton games that 
nobody 1s trying to n 

Didja check the 1 hlondes from 
Trawna in the white convertibl The 
blondes stall their car in the sand 
Twenty youths with their stomachs 
sucked in push the car and each other 
Ihe blondes drive off The stomachs 
relax. Who needs it? 

Perhaps there is some real excite 
ment here, something too subtle for a 
bystander to see. But Saturday siopes 
down to Sunday morning: Sunday 

to Sunday night: all one by 
sees is the prowl The kicks, if 
there, are secret. The cars g¢ 
round and round. One bystander goes 
back to the city. — FRANKLIN RUSSELL 
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Thi is year 


“Giyis of thie I7N Edueational. Neve ntifie and Cultural Organization. 


The hope of the world—on paper 


and dié vt fino thousand pe ople aie spending sicty million dollars DU'SULLY the lofty 


They'll turn out millions 


ot mords, afew ideas, and the Y lay get O1e O} two things doi a Maelean S OvVeVSEAS editor 


imi ports OO) thre hope fil dave ture that LAY crities Cie calling history S greatest boondoggle 


By Leslie F. Hannon 
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memo-writel | lrean d tl United 
Natt be tional scientin nd Cultural 
Oy il ition LNESCO 
It bh il } I46 itt membership I 
twenty Li dl t of two milllol 
lollas Now it | { } n ons a 
th cal nad next wil | Tl out At } 


I he cretarial tall now umbDers Cieve 
hundred. The re housed in a magnificent Y 
hape even-story building tn Parts that w 
completed less than thre rs o and ts al 
reudy overcrowded. A dditional building, to 
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‘ chr Xperts hay SQ now. Most 
nember st lud ( d Iso appoint 

perm nt delegate to UNESCO, who usual 
! nas son el | their hom« 
ind appornt N ( t ¢ mission for 
UNESCO Atlan ( dl t twenty-eight 
nenDel ! udil t stall of four 

round t vor { ybub OOO 
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Article Or of the constitutio Cc Th 
urpose of tl organization ts to contribut 
» peac SCCUI promotung collabora 
) amo th nations through education 

SCIENCE nd culture in order to further unt- 
ersal respect tor justice, for the rule of law 
ind for the human rights and fundamental 
eedoms which ire flirmed tor the peoples 

of the world without distinction of race, sex 

language or religion by the charter ot the 

{ ted Nations 

In th hit Cal S ce U S vords were 
written millions of other words have poured 


out of UNESCO on subjects as varied us the 


prostitutes of the Lebanon and the educational 
needs of the new African states, trom the 
nuances of ancient Persian poetry to the irri 
mation of desert lands. Attempting to promote 


collaboration among the nations, UNESCO has 
produced a dizzving pile of reports, reviews 
evaluations, directives, studies in depth “assess 
ments, abstracts, progran pamphlets books 
and film strips. The language used in these 
documents is peculiarly UNESCO's own 
blend that suggests action but which under a 
strong light too often melts into pious words 
One can sately assume that after another fif 
teen years the pile of documentation will be 
at least twice as high and will in turn require 
more experts. More stenog! iphers. more trans 
lators. more file clerks, more librarians: but 
it's fair to ask, will the defenses of peace be 
measurably stronger? 

Almost since UNESCO first plunged into 
the task of building the intellectual and moral 


t 


solidarity of mankind it has been harried by 


critics. There have been two kinds of con 
tinuing criticism: the first comes from govern 
ments eager to proclau the tour ftreedoms 
from international pulpits but less than eager 


to apply them at home. South Africa, for in 


stance. resigned trom UNESCO ostensibly be 


cause of the alleged crackpot nature of the 
Organization s projects Flights ints cloud 
cuckoo land Was tI ¢ opinion of Foreign 
Minister Eric Louw \ more cogent reason 


was UNESCO's flat rejection of white su- 
premacv. In Canada the late Maurice Duplessis 


was a Violent UNESCO critic: its education 


the separation of church and 

Ihe second and more piercing kind of criti 
ism comes mostly from North America, with 
occasional assists from the United Kingdom 
Often these critics have come to the conclusion 
that UNESCO is a modern Shangri-La for 
half-baked dreamers and a waste of the tax- 
pavers money. They have called UNESCO a 
cultural South Sea Bubble and the biggest 
boondoggle in recent history. The Manchester 
Guardian once headlined a scoffing story about 

UNESCO conterence on biology, held in 
the Andes, Sex At High Altitudes. 


MATERIAL MIRACLES, YES; HUMAN ONES, NO 
| NI S( 2) Goes 


men and women attracted by its one-world 


rt lack defenders. but the 


concepts and its touching belief in the eventual 
victory of idealism over bigotry can seldom 
muster the pungent phrases that take the eye 
of city editors. The American poet and play- 
wright Archibald MacLeish is one exception 
Speaking of the need for UNESCO, he said, 
It is a curious thing that men in our time 
are more willing to believe in the incredible 
miracles of matter than in the simplest miracles 
of the human spirit.” This summer Heinrich 
Lubke, president of the German Federal Re- 
public, said that UNESCO was contributing 
to the most imperative need of international 
policy the maintenance ot peace Marcel 
Cadieux, Canada’s assistant undersecretary of 
State for external affairs, last year spoke of 
Canada’s conviction that the work of UNESCO 
was of the greatest importance 

1 had absorbed all this acclaim and all the 
criticism before | went to UNESCO house in 


the blazing Paris CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 





Canada’s UNESCO commission has 28 


. ¥ 
Vvenmvers a fiull-tume statt of fouwr— 


and a current budget of $90,000 
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Cherchez 
LA FEMME 
de Montréal 


This is a photographer’s guide to the beautiful women of a city that is partly what their arrest- 
ing qualities make it. A writer can say little about the compelling arrangements of bone, 


features and expression that these women wear. One has only (as a man-about-Montreal might 


say) to look — which is what photographer John Max does on this and the following pages 
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La différence? Individuality, says Max 


Phere is this about the women of Montreal: in all recorded travel 
no man has yet visited their city without feeling that his home town’s 
irls lacked just a little i ne sait quoi. For three years now, John 
Max. a young Montreal photographer, has been trying to find out 
quot With his camera mostly, as in the pictures on these pages, 
imong the Montreal women of his own acquaintance. What else 


there about them 


Individualism,” says Max. “Each its a 
riking woman, yet each is striking in a different way. The girl 
ooking in the mirror (preceding page) is just a little bit in love with 
it's just part of the way she ts 

eyes isn’t ashamed to be in love. The 

taking pictures of her, and yet she wasn't 

her head on the boy’s shoulde 1 asked 

is only nineteen, but she is a woman, a 
with the mobile mouth ts Leonard Cohen, 
his latest book. The Spice Box of 

id to me, “Take my picture with 

and | shot before she was ready 

at least my Montreal women 

props or dress clothes or women’s 


at-like girl putting on the eye make-up 
thou! he ! *t 4 ~ady to model fol 


vho she ts and 
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A Maclean’s flashback 


/ fo y 
A 
\ Soci ra 


Julie de St. Laurent was the 





mistress, aid possibly the morganatic wife, 


of Edward, Duke of Kent, the soldier father of Queen Victoria. 


But Julie’s 
uintil 


Edward left 


a chance encounter 


Julie 


and 


own story had been lost for a hundred years, 


with descendants of the children 


in Quebec led McKenzie 


Ii YOU ASK the average British subject to name Queen Victoria’s 


father it is highly likely that youll confound him. Historians know 
that he was Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George ii, 


but people whose knowledge of the Georgian era is limited to high- 
blank at ol The 


Queen didn t 


school books generally look mention his name 


reason Edward has been forgotten simple Victoria 


wish him to be remembered. There were aspects of his background 
that conflicted with her stern moral code 

For twenty-seven years before he married Victoria’s mother 
Edward lived with beautiful French countess who concealed her 


dentity under the pseudonym of Julie de St. Laurent. This liaison 


which was probably strengthened by a morganatic marriage, produced 
two sons, the first of whom grew up in Canada and the second in 
Australia For the ten most fruitful Vears ¢ t his lite | dward. i bur \ 


t ly 
StoOaxYy 


and Halifax 
Had St 


of her sons would have been 


but honorable army officer, lived with Julie in Quebec City 


Julie de Laurent been a Protestant it is possible that the 


elder icceptable as a king of | ngli nd 


But Julie was a Roman Catholic and so her union with Edward, under 


the terms of the Royal Marriage Act, was invalid. There was never 
the slightest risk of the obscure halt-brother’s challenging Victoria’s 
right to the throne. But his very existence made the Queen uneasy. 

After the death in 1817 of Princess Charlotte, daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, three sons of George III married for the specific 


purpose of siring another heir to the throne. Included in this trio of 


conscripted bridegrooms was the fifty-year-old Edward. He had to part 


1, a biography from whici this account of Julie de 
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St. 


Laurent’s 


Porter to the portrait he draws here 


trom Julie, the he’d cherished for than a 


and walk to the altar with a plump 


delightful woman more 


quarter of a century, energetic 


lithe Widow named Princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg. Queen Victoria 


the fruit of this marriage, winced the thought of its expedience 


Although she once insisted that she 
Anc 


Was proud of her soldiet ather 


she rarely mentioned him i she 


At 


detested her mother 


Victoria's court the subject of her father’s association with 
Julie de St. Laurent was taboc Ihroughout Victoria’s reign it was 
always politely pretended that Julie had never existed. After the 
letters between Edward and Julie passed into Queen Victoria’s hand 


they 


were never seen again Nineteenth-centul Nic raphers were too 
fearful of Victoria’s displeasure to explore her father’s life in detail 
As result Edward is one of the most shadow heure on tl 
Georgian tapestry and Julie is even less distinct. For more than a ht 
dred years writers have been describing Julie as “a mystery woman 
Today, however, | am able to publish details about her that have 
never been printed betore 
Her name was Alphonsine Thérese Bernadine Julie de Montgenet 


Baronne de Fortisson. She was born in the late 1760s into the titled 
Montgenet family at St. Laurent-sur-Mer in Calvados, France. As a 
girl she was taken to Martinique in the French West Indies, where 
her parents owned sugar plantations. At Trois Ilets, Martinique, she 
attended a convent school. One of her fellow pupils was Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie, daughter oO French officer and later the w fe 


of Napoleon. Both girls were reserved by their ambitious mothers 


for men of rank in France. In their late CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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IT’S LIKE TO LOSE THE IRISH 








WEEPSTE 





KE 


When Tom and Elsie Marsh drew a horse in the Sweep last spring, life speeded up for 
them and almost everybody else in Squamish, B.C. The $140,000 they were going to win 
was the hottest subject in town — until the climactic moment when their horse fell down 


BY ELSIE MARSH 


WHEM THE TELEPHONE RANG just after lunch 
on a Monday afternoon, none of us knew that 
it was ushering in five days of tension and 
mounting suspense that would become almost 
unbearable, until a ten-minute radio newscast 
would relieve it on Saturday morning, March 
6 1960, the day o the Grand National 
Steeplechase 

From, my husband, answered the phone that 
Monday. | was writing a letter in the next 
room and paid little attention to what Tom 
suid. However, | was aware of a certain quality 
of pleasure and excitement in his voice even 
before he burst in shouting I've got a horse! 
I've got a horse! 

The idea of a horse in the family circle 
brought me no pleasure, although our younger 
daughter, Margaret, had been begging for a 
horse of her own tor years. | supposed her dad 
had got her one, though why or where I did 
not understand 


In the Irish sweepstake.” Tom added jubi 
lantly Remember that ticket I bought last 
tall? 


| remembered then that he had mentioned 
buying a sweepstake ticket. but | hadn't given 
it another thought. Years ago a friend had 


worked out the chances of winning a sweep- 
stake on the Grand National; the odds were 
so heavily stacked against it that I had never 
bought a ticket, and regarded my husband's 
occasional ticket as just another male habit to 
be viewed with indulgence, certainly not to be 
taken any more seriously than his remark, 
made frequently, “If | ever make any money, 
itll have to be on a sweepstake ticket.” 

Almost immediately the telephone rang 
again. This time it was a wire, confirming the 
horse he had drawn in Saturday’s race. I began 
to share his excitement. For the first time in 
our lives, we had a chance to win a fortune 

a chance that everyone dreams about, but 
for us now the chance was real. And, win or 
lose, the wire assured us we would get £652— 
over $1,500—just for drawing the horse. To 
me that was a solid thread of comfort, worth 
far more than the glittering gold at the foot of 
1 distant rainbow. 

It was difficult to go about the housework 
now that the prospect of sudden wealth con- 
fronted us, but my husband and I were both 
determined to carry on as usual as long as this 
was possible. So far only a handful of people 
had heard about our luck, and it was good to 
know there would be a lull before the storm of 
publicity broke over us. We both felt a curious 


$140,000 riding 


reluctance to spread the news; now that our 
privacy was threatened, it had suddenly be- 
come a cherished thing. 

The evening papers carried no mention of 
our lucky ticket, but the next morning the 
Vancouver Sun called my husband to tell him 
the news and ask for a picture. When he said 
he did not have one, the paper said they'd send 
a photographer that afterncon. Tom, who is a 
commission agent for the Shell Oil Company 
it Squamish, B.C., posed in his companv uni- 
form, holding the lucky ticket, while the 
photographer took several shots. 


“THE KIND WHO SHOULD Win” 


“What will you do with the money if you 
win?” the photographer asked my husband. 

“Well, I'd help our three kids through uni- 
versity, for a starter. Two of them have al- 
ready put in a year, and our younger daughter 
just has one more year in high school.” 

“You're the kind of person who should win.” 
said the photographer warmly. “It would be 
nice to see a working man get it, especially 
when he wants to give his kids an education. 
1 hope you win.” We were to hear those kind 
sentiments again and again; everyone we knew 
wanted my husband to win, because he repre- 
sented the common CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


Mad 7, 


differed: Tom wanted first prize, Elsie second. 
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AH, YES...LIFE CAN BE PLEASANT...especially when you get together 
with a MOLSON’S EXPORT ALE...so smooth and satisfying... 
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(If you prefer a lighter brew, 
choose Molson Canadian Lager Beer) 





| 1 
of merit. on bathtubs leaving oul loronto plants, is your 
assurance of bathroom fur: hings ou will be proud to own, 
even after the children are grown and gone. 


the only mark you'll see on this tub 
Long after her first date, the only mark on this tub will probably 
be the Ameri n-Standard ‘mal 


hildren proof; stay new looking and colour fresh. This “mark 





k of merit.’ For all our tubs are 





new way to move air 

Modern sculpture? In a way, yes! It is one of the special blades 
on American-Standard Airfoil Fans. These new fans are manu- 
factured in our Windsor plant to move air on commercial or 
industrial jobs. Unique “Airfoil” design allows the blade to 
pick up air smoothly: move it with less power. This not only 


cuts down on noise—but costs as well. 
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how to hide heat—and enjoy it, too 


In modern offices and fashionable apartments, American- 

Standard Heatrim makes warmth more enjoyable. New Heatrim 
hides neatly along the base of the wall. But you feel Heatrim’s — 
presence, It delivers more heat from less feet. Therefore. it is 

among the least expensive. Heatrim is a product of one of our 


Toronto ylants. ! 
} American-Standard Products (Canada) Lim ted, 1201 Duy ont Street, loronto 4, Ontario 
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our free booklet “All the Comforts of Home”, write to 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 4, Ontario eid 








Pleasure 


built on 50,000 


seagoing service See 


Cunard service ( 0 


years 





vith 10 to 45 vears of experience 

n their jobs. 
i trip to kurope . the historie Medi 
ly Enjoy the unmatched range of 


t 
it sea 


1 \ ret i I dadsUres t i. 
o7 . 

Save 25% on a 5-Week Holiday 
Beginning Nov. 1, through Feb. 28, Cunard’s new round-trip ex- 
cursion rates will take you to Europe for 25% less. Five-week 
excursions give you three full weeks in Europe. 
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Go CUNARD 


See Your Local Agent — 
No One Can Serve 
You Better 


Pay Later If You Wish 
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BUT IT’S A... 
¢ WRENCH 

¢ SUPER PLIERS 

° CLAMP 

e HAND VISE 

e WIRE CUTTER 


A Whole Tool Kit-in 
One Compact Tool! 
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The Most Versatile Tool You Can Own! 


VISE-GRIP* 


MADE ONLY BY PETERSEN MFG. COMPANY, OeWITT 





NEBRASKA, U.S.A 


Canadian Soles Representative: MONAHAN SUPPLY CORP., LTD. + Dept.M-6>+ Toronto, Ontario 








‘ th re shipped home as brides 
Josephine for tl Marquis de Beauharnais 
nd Julie for her own cousin Jean Charles 
e Mestre Baron Fortisson. Fortisson 
colonel in the French artille B 
I Julie lone chil d I name 
Mx inl 
\ po hows that Julie wa siren 
h huge sloe eyes, a patrician nose i 
sensitive mouth, a long slender neck and 
ibundant tumble of curls Her hus 
nd nowe mors pprec ve ol 
t i S 





idened Julie. And the proact he 

Fo or \ fro Ipor 

f ‘ onship th not ( nge 
fac ) her could mel 

When the French Revolution began on 
ul j 89, the Fortissons fled France 
T¢ Gseneva Ss tzerland The found 

I I nome ot Auguste \ oO 
B 7 le Vine One night Vince ntro 
luced then o Edw { ho as then a 

n onc ir-old officer idel inde! 

nin Giene i 

Although h s the most dutiful and 
| cht mm oF Greo lil Ed ird Was 
npop h | fam Because he 
( n outioo I dress he was mocked 

h centious, drunken and = foppish 
others. His oldest brother, the Prince of 
Wak nicknamed him Simon Pure 

In Edward, however, the Fortissons di 
vin if tect Was he m 1 prince 
rf most powerft vation on earth? 
1) ned to d loy friendship with 
I ‘3 el if \ ( he Deaul 
| IS Hid Nov n VA \ nen J il L if u 
I capt « i enefacto found herself 
contro { | kk But it iS cer 
unly \ OO if te that first meeting in 
Caeney lo ke on IOCTIT Oovel he 
catac] n Franc J Ss infidelit Nas 

i rail op ul S ol oul C yr 
¢ he shr ed his shoulders and be 
, , 

-Ldward entertained J lavisl over 
pent his allowanc I orrowed money 
In the winter of 789 Edward went to 
London, 1 © inform his father of 
his relationship with Julie and to ask for 

bigger allowance. The King was angry 
During an audience limited to ten minutes 
he ordered Edward to enroll forthwith in 
tl ny and to join the Gibraltar gar 

son. And so, on February 11. 1790. Ed 
ward sailed for the Rock with debts of 
wenty thousand pounds hanging around 
his neck and no income to count upon but 
colonel’s pay 

lt vould have been easy for him to 
iesert Julie at this time but his love for 
her was irrevocable. Through the influence 


of William, his brother in the navy, Ed 


vard managed to smuggle the Fortissons 


and thei baby Melanie. out of Switzer 
land. They traveled on forged papers to 


Toulon, whence a small British warship 


ed them to Gibraltar. There Fortisson. 





ried tt 
with an air of ic resignation, became one 
of Fdv ildes-de-camp 

Though Edward was constantly in Julie’s 
company her husband was always coldly 
but discreetly in the offing. This gave a 
semblance of respectab lity to the affan 


Not that it mattered. Many French refu 
vees were in Gibraltar. The social life was 
promiscuous. If anybody suspected that 
Julie and Edward were lovers few cared 


But news of the continued liaison got 


back to England and shook the precarious 


ly balanced mind of George HI. In a sec 


ond attempt to break the romance. the 


King ordered Edward transferred to Que 


bee City. Julie decided to accompany Ed- 





JULIE: ROYAL MISTRESS continued from page 29 


. 4 §. ,KMEMAO SL 
; - 2 tne princ 
, c Cit 
d. and to take along her daughter 


Melanic Fortisson refused to follow Hy 
ned to France and joined the new 

Republican Army under an amnesty grant- 

TOY il st officers 

August I1, 1791. His 

Ships Ulysses and 


to emigre 
On the evening of 
Majesty's 


sailed into the view of a throng lining the 


Resolution 


agdock a! Quebec 


Ashore a band began to 


play. Out in the river the ships broke flags 


A thousand men of Edward’s regiment 


the 7th Royal Fusiliers. lined their decks 


and shouted three cheers. On the quarter 


deck of Ulysses stood Fdward. He _ held 
his hat in his hand. His red hair blew 
vildl n the 


breeze. His plump red face 
swelled and his eyes bulged in mingled 
scale ot 


pride and astonishment at the 


the welcome. A little behind him, in the 
shadow of a companionway, stood Julie 
and Melanie 

Julie became Edward's chatelaine at 


fifteen-room = granite 





chap in Calgary who just 


started ilecting the old-age pension 


yuut doesn't talk about it much because 
himself on 


He suftfer- 


other day, 


he keeps in trim and prides 
being younger than his years 
ed an iwful letdown the 
though, when he dropped into his favo- 
rite restaurant during a heat wave and 


greeted the waitress with “Going to be 





90 today She gave him a wonderful 

smile and said Are you really! 

/ ( | ‘ ie) ( s i ! rl i/ ( 

‘ ) {ddres Parad ( Viaclean's 
house of spare Georgian design. It. still 
stands in the shadow of the Chateat 


Frontenac, overlooking the crooked streets 


of the Lower Town 


Julte was generally reputed to be i 


idow who had married Edward morga 
natically in Malta, shortly before reaching 
In England the Prince of Wales 
by making Mrs. Maria 


a Roman Catholic, his morga 


Quebec 
had set a precedent 
Fitzherbert 
natic wife. and for the 


sake of social 


harmony in Quebec it was assumed by 
some and pretended by others that Edward 
had so protected Julie’s honor 


ed the name Julie de St 


She adopt 
Laurent, and this 
was widely regarded as her recognition of 
the limitations of a morganatic marriage 
1792 Edward and Julie 
rented as a summer 
House 

Falls of 


Quebec City 


In the spring of 
home Montmorency 
a graceful wooden mansion by the 
Montmorency, six miles east of 
Today the place is a Do 
minican retreat and tourist attraction 
Halfway 


ind Quebec City 


between Montmorency House 
lies the suburb of Beau 
port where 


Louis de Salaberry lived. On 


his daily drives between Monimorency 
House and the 
city, Edward got into the habit of calling 
on Salaberry An intimate friendship 


ripened, and soon Salaberry and his wife 


Fusiliers’ barracks in the 


were exchanging visits regularly 
and Julie 


Edward and Julie and the Salaberrvs, ex 


with Ed 


between 


Vard ( orrespondence 


changed over a period of many years, is 
one of the richest sources of information 
on the prince’s life 

In 1792 Mme de Salaberry, a slight and 


graceful woman 


known to her husband 


ind intimates by the pet name Souris, re 
celved from 


Julie a letter of congratula 
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tion on the birth of a son. It glows -with 
the spontaneity, affection and merriment 
that characterized Julie’s temperament 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! A thousand 
rounds in honor of the charming Souris 
and the newborn. In truth my head is full 
of joy and my hand trembles so much that 
I can scarcely hold my pen. And 
another boy! I will go to Beauport today 
about seven o'clock. Tomorrow I will go 
again, and every day. Ah, I wish it could 
be this very instant of my life. I reserve 
it to myself to congratulate M. de Sala 
berry in person on the happy event. And 
in the meantime I embrace the whole 
household, without distinction of age o 


sex. 


Edward and Julie became godparents 


of the boy 

Julie braved the most rigorous weather 
to keep Edward company on his journeys 
She even insisted on traveling with him 
when, in August 1792, he made the six 
hundred-mile trip through intense heat to 
Niagara on Lake Ontario, then the head 
quarters of John Graves Simcoe, lieuten 
ant-governor of Upper Canada. Before 
they left Mayj.-Gen. Alured Clarke, the 
lieutenant-governor of Lower Canada, was 
evidently perturbed about Mrs. Simcoe’s 
reactions. He warned Simcoe by courie: 
that Edward would be accompanied by 

larger suite than I wish attended him 
from an apprehension that it must occasion 
some embarrassment.” 

In 1793 Julie gave birth in Quebec to a 
son by Edward. Though both parents were 
pleased and proud, the child presented 
problems. They felt compeiled to keep its 
existence a secret from all but their closest 
friends. Edward feared that news of an 
addition to the collection of royal bastards 
already sired by his brothers in England 
would intensify the King’s hostility toward 
him. So he decided to put the child out to 
foster parents. He selected for the foster 
father a man named Robert Wood, who 
had served in the Royal Navy as a chief 
petty officer. Edward secured for Wood 
the job of doorkeeper at the Legislative 
Assembly. Thus, while Prince William’s 
ten illegitimate children by Mrs. Jordan 
were raised openly in England and mat 
ried off into the nobility, the first son of 
Fdward and Julie was brought up covertly 
in a middle-class colonial home. The son 
was christened Robert Wood, after his 
foster father 

Edward was clearly overoptimistic in ex 
pecting that a former royal servant of 
Wood’s humble rank could remain silent 
about so remarkable an arrangement. The 
news reached George III in the winter of 
1793, and once more that old curmudgeon 
tried to end the affair of Edward and 
Julie. The King seized as his opportunity 
the fact that England was once again at 
war with France and that officers were 
needed to fight in the French West Indies 
Shortly before Christmas in 1793, Edward 
received orders to proceed to Barbados 

One can imagine Julie’s feelings on 
hearing she was to be deprived of her 
lover at such a time, especially since she 
was already pregnant again. One may just 
as easily imagine her taking consolation 
in the hope that Edward would soon be 
in a position to give her firsthand accounts 
of conditions in and about her old home 
at Martinique. Robert Wood, the foster 
parent, accompanied Edward to the West 
indies in order to carry news back to Julie 
in the event of Martinique’s fall to the 
British 

In March, 1794, Edward distinguished 
himself in the capture of Fort Royal in 
Martinique and was acclaimed by the 
British parliament. Among the French 
dead at Fort Royal was the Baron de 
Fortisson, Julie’s husband. He had been 
decapitated by a British cannon ball. This 
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CU 
BONO 


In its admirable way, classic 
Latin puts the question clearly. 
Cui Bono? — “For whose 
advantage?” Time has not 
diminished the value of the 
searching question. Nor of the 
direct reply.) We who make 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 
Whisky stress an important 
fact. It is to our own advantage 
to maintain the high standard 
of excellence which has be- 
come the Seagram tradition. 
The quality of V.O. is our 
most valuable asset. It says 
more for our knowledge and 
integrity in one sip than we 
could express in a hundred 
sentences. L] Let us say merely 
that many people of discerning 
taste consider Seagram’s V.O. 
to be the world’s finest whisky. 
And that it will be well 
worth your while to try this 
world-famous whisky. Cui 


bono? Your taste will tell. 
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lin coincidence vouched fot through the natural woodlands. A balloon 
le M " I n London st drifting over the estate would have 
direct descendant of Edward and noticed that the path spelled “Julie The 
ond son sistance Was an artificial brook 

4 lispatched Rot Wood with ed into the grounds from a nearby stream 
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| years. He too must have been captivated 
by Julie’s charm, for never again did he 
interfere with the association 
From Mrs. Fitzherbert, Edward and 
Julie bought a house at Faling Castle 
Hill Lodge which later became their 
favorite home. In London society Edward 
ind Julie appeared openly together. Julie's 
demeanor Was so prudent that her asso 
ciation with Edward never provoked in the 
press the bitter ribaldry that other unoffi 
cial royal liaisons aroused lo discourage 
questions Julie placed Melanie with some 
of her own French refugee relatives who 
were living in London 
After a further tour of duty in Halifax. 
during which he improved tremendously 
the city’s fortifications, Edward left Can 
ada forever in the spring of 1800, hoping 
to get a field command against the French 
Two years and a half later Halifax receiv 
ed from Edward 
city’s most familiar landmark: the chiming 
clock on Citadel Hill that has since kept 
erfect§ trme 


souvenir that is the 


ind is now being recon 
structed 

If Edward had entertained hopes ol 
promotion in reward for his West Indian 





PARADE 


Gone with the son 


Several years ago when its’ producers 
revived the movie Gone With the Wind 
Parade reported the pitiful plight of 
the movie official who had to sit for 
days in screening room by himself 
checking 14 prints of the record-length 
movie. Well, you may have noticed 
GWITW has been experiencing a sec 
ond revival, and this time we can bring 
glad tidings of a woman in Quebec City 
who finally had the satisfaction of see 
ing the whole movie through to the end 
for the first time, although she had 
attended showing in England. This 
time she took with her the son whose 
imminent birth had caused her to rush 
from the cinema 16 years before 

Parade pavs S85 to $10 for true ane 
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Service and his defense works at Halifax 
these were soon dashed by his brother, the 
Duke of York, who, despite notorious mili 
tary incompetence, was now commander 
in-chief of the British Army 


York deliberately deprived Edward of 
a field command during the Homeric days 
that led up to Waterloo. He also exag 


gerated Edward's 


reputation for military 
discipline and represented him as a tyrant 
and a sadist 

York delivered the coup de grace to 
Fdward’s military reputation by a subtle 
trick. He got Edward appointed governor 
of Gibraltar in 1802, when military morale 
on the Rock was scandalously low. As 
York expected, Fdward introduced strict 
Officers 
under the orders of York, 


reforms suspected of working 
fomented a 
spectacular protest riot, and Edward was 
recalled to London in disgrace 

In the Duke of Wellington, too, Edward 
encountered an enemy. The tron Duke 
lespised Edward's theories about army re 
form. He called Edward “the Corporal’ 
yecause Edward believed that soldiers 
should be taught to read and write 

As an anodvne for the frustration of 
us military ambitions Edward devoted the 
last sixteen years of his life to educational 
ind charitable institutions. The aristocracy 
then began to look upon Edward as a 
langerous eccentric. He championed Rob 
ert Owen, the father of British socialism, 
and Joseph Lancaster, the pioneer of uni- 
versal educatior 


Against the dissolute background of his 
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A1940 newspaper stopped him cold! 


He found it rummaging through an old trunk. 
The story of the Dunkirk evacuation was there, 
recalling his own decision to enlist. 

But it was the next page that stopped him... 


milk, 12 cents a quart! A car... only $895. 

were prices ever that low? And this insurance ad 

—there’s an important item— what about the cost 

of insurance? 

Age by age, life insurance costs are almost the 
same—often lower—than in 1940. Also, the people 
who started protection then, pay no more today 
than they did 20 years ago. Even when other 
prices are inflated, life insurance is the only in- 
vestment which protects your dollars as it protects 
your family. 

Here are some of the reasons 

e Permanent life insurance values are stable and 
can show healthy growth through the payment 
of annual dividends. 

e Other investments, such as real estate, common 
stocks, even bonds, carry an element of risk, and 
records show they can decline even while living 
costs are rising. 


e Since insurance premiums are spread over many 


years, you pay with dollars that are averaged 
out over both low and high cost periods. 
Life insurance is the most versatile investment 
you can make... readily available for emer- 
gency use, payable immediately in a variety of 
ways on death, guarantees the income you select 
at retirement time. 
Be sure of a stable savings and investment 
program by having--and keeping— enough per- 
manent life insurance. How much is enough? 
Only you can decide, with the help of a man 
trained and experienced in family protection 
and retirement planning. The Man with the 
Plan is your Confederation Life representative. 
See him... soon! 


Enough Life insurance... 
the solid foundation o/ any investment plan. 


onfederation Life 


———iiaw=e= ASSOCIATION 
Head Office: 321 Bloor St. —<_ 
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AN EXPERT 
HAND 
ON THE REINS 


@foleloM-ticohi-Meololullaltsigehiol Mil «Me lolol) 
horsemanship can never be routine. 
Every estate is different and 

requires an understanding personal 
approach as well as efficient 
management. As a trust company with 
nearly eighty.years of successful 
experience T GT can offer you a service 
which has stood the test of time and 

will help you to|ensure the future comfort 
and welfare of your own family. | 
NAAM Toll Mol -Malele] oh aa oMe Katte Zell] s 
requirements at any time’... 

without obligation. 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
WINDSOR 
WINNIPEG 


REGINA 
SASKATOON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


First Established Trust Company in Canada 








brothers Edward appeared to the people 
as a tower of wisdom, rectitude and dem- 
ocracy. The more his popularity increased, 
the more his brothers persecuted him 

Julie sustained Edward with tenderness 
and encouragement during these bleak 
years. On one of the rare occasions on 
which Edward permitted an outsider a 
glimpse of his feelings for Julie, he wrote 
to Salaberry: “I am sure you will be pleas- 
ed to know that what our life was when 
we were beside you has continued during 
twenty years since we left Canada, and | 
love to think that twenty years hence it 
may be the same.” 


Poor Edward, poor Julie 


Farly in 1817 the couple went to Brus- 
sels for a holiday. On Saturday, November 
6, i817, Princess Charlotte, heir presump 


tive to the throne, died in childbirth. No 
other legal children of Princess Charlotte's 


generation stood in line of succession. One 


morning in Brussels, as Julie finished het 
breakfast, she asked Edward to pass het 
the previous day’s copy of the Morning 
Chronicle 

Fdward recalled later to Thomas Creevey, 
a member of parliament and _ inveterate 
gossip and diarist, that he suddenly heard 
an extraordinary noise and a strong con 
vulsive movement in Mme. de St. Laurent’s 
throat Julie fell to the floor in a swoon 
With the help of servants Edward revived 
her and asked her what had happened 
She pointed to an editorial in the influen 
tial London paper that expressed the view 
that all the sons of George III] who had 
not already contracted valid marriages 
should do so at the earliest possible mo 
ment in order to beget a series of young 


and indisputable heirs. Fdward’s name ap 


peared to be uppermost in the editorial 
writer's mind. As Edward and Julie feared 
the editorial was a reflection of the Eng 


lish cabinet’s decision, which was soon 


communicated to Edward 
“My heart is half broke” 


The sincerity of Edward's grief at the 
prospect of parting from Julie was evi 
dent in an emotional letter he wrote early 
in December, 1817, to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
“My heart is half broke.” he said, “when 
I look upon my poor companion. | think 
we may perhaps ere long be forced, by 
my duties to my family and to my country, 
to part 

All through January 1818, Edward ling 
ered in Brussels with Julie, putting off 
from day to day the dreaded but certain 
separation 

Sometime early that year Julie retreated 
to a convent in Paris. In spite of Edward's 
protests, she refused to accept his offer of 
a continued annual allowance 

The tribulation suffered by Edward and 
Julie left the British press unmoved. The 
spirit in which the newspapers anticipated 
the imminent marriage of three royal 
dukes was distilled in a verse by the satir- 
ist Peter Pindar, who wrote 

Yoicks! the royal sport's begun! 

faith but it is glorious fun, 

For hot and hard each royal pai 

Are al it hunting for the heir.” 

In March 1818 Edward returned to 
London alone and learned that the regent 
and the prime minister, Lord Liverpool, 
had selected as his bride the German 
Princess Victoria Maria Louisa, the thirty 
two-year-old daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, widow of Charles, Prince of 
Leiningen, and a sister of the recently 
bereaved Prince Leopold Edward's child 
by the German Princess Victoria was to 
become Queen Victoria. A year after Vic 
toria’s birth Edward died 

Edward had many weaknesses, includ- 
ing priggishness, a tendency to dabble in 
the affairs of others, an inability to handle 
money and the habit of whining about his 





financial troubles. But he bridged the great 
philosophical gulf between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and founded 
many traditions upon which the twentieth 
century concept of monarchy is based. He 
inaugurated the trend that changed the 
throne trom a hierarchical into a popular 
institution. Queen Victoria was unreason- 
ably ashamed of her father. She owed 
more of her greatness to Edward’s genes 
than she did to Albert’s brains 

After Edward's death, Julie sent to 
Maria Fitzherbert all the correspondence 
she had exchanged with the prince. Mrs 
Fitzherbert kept the letters in a safe. When 
the safe was opened after Mrs. Fitzher 
bert’s death the letters were handed over 
to Queen Victoria and what the sovereign 


did with them has not vet been discovered 


Julie’s long survival makes a piquant 
epilogue to the story She spent a few 
years recovering from her grief in a Paris 
convent and then one day in her mid 
fifties decided that mourning was a bore 
Quietly she slipped out into the world and 
brightened it once more with her sunny 
smile 

Charles X. the last of the French Bour 
bon kings, restored to her a family estate 
at St. Laurent-sur-Mer, and her title in her 
own right of Comtesse de Montgenet. This 
gave her a respectable income and a dig 
nified place in French society 

Men found her slender figure. delicate 
features and lively mind still attractive and 
imong several widowers who paid her 
court was Prince Prospero Colonna, a 
member of the Russian branch of tne il 
lustrious Italian family. Colonna was the 
father of two sons who lived in New 
Orleans. Julie’s daughter Melanie had 
married a New Orleans engineer named 
After a brief betrothal Julie 


married Colonna and they satled together 


Levison 


to Louisiana to visit their children. Later 
Julie was reunited with Robert Wood, her 
first son by Edward 

Robert Wood had been christened ai 
Christ Church Cathedral in Quebec City 
and, according to the Montreal historian 
Luis Carrier, a note regarding his royal 
ancestry was torn out of the register soon 
after Queen Victoria came to the throne 
By the time Julie arrived in Quebec City 
he was married to Charlotte Gray, whose 
e Royal Navy 
commissariat at Kingston, Ont. Robert 
Wood lived the life of a small propertied 


~ 


father was employed in t 


gentleman on funds supplied first by Fd 
ward and later by Queen Victoria 

Meanwhile Jean de Mestre, Julie's 
younger son, had gone to Australia as a 
member of the French consular corps. He 
became a British subject and prospered on 
lands granted him in Australia by Queen 
Victoria 

Julie enjoyed Quebec City so much that 
she persuaded Colonna to make a _ pro- 
longed stay. After about three years of 
happily married life, Colonna embarked 
on a trip to Russia. His ship foundered 
and Julie was widowed again. According 
to Joan E. Morgan’s Castle of Quebec, 
Julie “lived out her days alone at Mont 
morency House, Edward’s old summer! 
1ome, on the beautiful Falls, and though 
surrounded by friends, many of whom had 
been personal friends of His Royal High 
ness, she remained in dignified retirement, 
emerging only on rare occasions.” 

But Julie kept in close touch with her 
family. It became a tradition for the male 
descendants of both her sons by Edward 
the Imperial Army and several of 
them lost their lives in the field. Once, 
about the vear 1845, Julie was visited by 
two grandsons from Australia. In Canada 
and Australia there are today distinguished 
descendants of her association with Ed- 
ward. She lived until 1872, five years after 
the Confederation of Canada. She had 
reached the magnificent age of 106. % 
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‘Can I have the steak for two-fifty 
if | promise not to look out the window?” 
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“'Oh dear... is THAT the chef's suggestion?” 


FRR 


‘Table four needs a napkin.” 








and sour DINING OUT with Dawe HMarbaugh 








“Hope you'll be patient -— we're breaking in a new chef.” 
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“Your credit card's expired.” 
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Summer punishes engines. Engines take a beating from 
summer heat. You drive farther, harder than any other time 
of year, and your engine’s cooling system shows the strain. 
Sediment can build up corrosion starts . . . then 
overheating. 





it’s expensive to wait. Your cooling system needs care, 
or soon it may need repair. Continued delay means expensive 
repair that can be avoided if you act now. The average 
estimated cost of reconditioning a cooling system is $54.00... 
a high price to pay for delay. 










Winter Driving 
Hazards 


...and how to live with them 





Car care and safe winter driving start with early winterization. 
For safety 's sake—be wise—winterize in September! 






















Nobody likes pea driving. Effective Travelling like a snail ? . .Then relax, it’s See and be seen... those one-eyed cars 
wiper blades and a defroster are musts. safer! Just be sure your exhaust and and their relatives with the glaring lamps 


De-icing fluid and a window scraper are cooling systems are in good shape. Have are downright dangerous. Check your head- 
handy to have in the car... windshield them examined and serviced by an expert. lights, rear lights and directional signals ... 
washers add a safety margin. Your horn is to warn... be sure it does. 








Ever get dead-engine blues? Old batteries, Tohogganing is fun hut not here... If you don't like being marooned —try snow 
plugs “w points do it every time. Have your Brake before curves and pump your brakes tires. Tire chains, a shovel and a box of sand 
gnition and carburetion systems tuned up to slow or stop. Smooth steering, well in the trunk are a good idea. Deep snow 
and change to winter gerade oil and lubri- adjusted brakes and good tires are life start out slow ’w easy. Stuck —rock the 
’ cants for sure! insurance. Have them checked! car and dont cramp the wheels. 
> 
=] 
Supported by the Canadian Highway Safety Council WM : Sponsored in the interest of driving safety and car care by Maclean’s Magazine, 
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it’s easy te be early. Now is the most convenient time to let 
your dealer prepare your cooling system for winter. And now 
before the cold-rush sets in, your dealer has time to do the 
complete job — flushing radiator, adding antifreeze, checking 
batteries, changing oil — time for all the preventive service steps 
to ensure you of safe, trouble-free winter driving. 
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Don’t be caught by cold. Septernber is the month when trouble 
starts! If cold weather catches your car with a sluggish cooling 
system, the engine may overheat. Corrosion-damaged parts may 
give way. Without antifreeze, an early freeze can crack the block. 
In any case, it can be expensive! 
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Beat the last minute rush. Winterize early and save time 
later. Now your dealer can quickly inspect and protect your 
car’s cooling system when it’s convenient for you. Later this 
fall, you may have to take your turn in line waiting for him. 
September is Winterization Month— winterize now, and relax. 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited is a major supplier of 
ethylene glycol to Canadian manufacturers of antifreeze . 
Remember, the antifreeze your dealer recom- 

mends has all the built-in protective features ty 
your car’s cooling system requires. “Dow 


Winy 
ME 


\ 
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DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED - VANCOUVER: CALGARY-WINNIPEG* SARNIA-TORONTO* MONTREAL: SAINT JOHN 





4 out of 10 non-starters have faulty ignition 


—often caused by worn spark plugs 


Don’t wait for winter starting problems 


—have your spark plugs checked today! 
In cold winter weather even a few worn 01 
fouled spark plugs are enough to stop your 
car from starting. 

Non-starting—and other winter driving 
troubles such as high gas consumption, jerky 
acceleration—can be prevented by a 3 minute 
Champion plug test. That’s all the time it 
takes to check the entire set of plugs and tell 
whether they or the ignition system need 
attention. 

Don’t risk a dead battery and a long, cold 
wait for the sake of a few minutes of your 
time now. A spark plug check in the fall will 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA 


For safety’s sake——be wise... WINTERIZE... IN SEPTEMBER! 





save your time, temper and money in the 
long winter driving months ahead. 

Beat the rush and have your plugs checked 
today. And be sure to install new Champions 


every 10,000 miles. 
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DEPENDABLE Svewen 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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UNFORGETTABLE CANADIAN continued from page 20 


Chisholm’s 
‘ the elders, 


& 


nt-teacher association. It was danger- 
s. he said, to make children believe in 
Santa Claus or any other known falsehood 


because, on learning the truth, they might 


lisbelieve reality and lose faith in their 


parents, their teachers and society. Chis 
! 


holm was appalled to find that this in- 


nocuous illustration of a general theory 
had engulfed his real purposes in a tide 

of notoriety 
There was more in the incident, how 
than the chortling headline writers 


pposed. As a psychiatrist practising at 
Yale Institute of Human Relations in 
irly thirties, Chisholm had _ treated 
Oy Of seven years who was wasting 
away and near death from some secret 
vorror. The child admitted, after months 
of stubborn silence, that he was menaced 
a big black bear which tried every 
night to enter his bedroom. How. asked 
Chisholm, could a bear penetrate a win- 
low opened only six inches? The boy 
pointed to the fireplace of his home. If. he 
iid, Santa Claus could slide down that 
narrow flue, a bear could crawl through 
the window. The psychiatrist was too wise 
to say that Santa Claus did not exist, since 
sick minds must cure themselves, but the 
boy figured it out for himself, lost his fear 
of the bear, recovered his health and hated 
his parents for deceiving him in the first 
place 
Chisholm never forgot that lesson. But 
to him Santa Claus is only a minor, con 
venient example of those countless lies, 
apparently innocent, that in combination 
threaten to destroy the human species 
\ccording to his diagnosis, the world is 
hurrying to destruction on a torrent of 
jeception, and has little time left to re 
verse it 
In earlier times,” he told me, “the world 
could get along, or at least survive, even 
with all its superstitions. It can’t any longer 
when it has the power to exterminate 
itself. Its present state of mind, its hates, 
its fears, its sense of sin, and its refusal 
to face reality, turn man against man, 
nation against nation and in the end pro- 
duce a kind of suicidal complex. That's 
what's driving all of us inevitably to war.” 
These ideas are not new with Chisholm. 
Only six months after the end of the last 
war, he predicted the next one. In the 
Washington speech, the watershed of his 
career, he said the free peoples had three 
to resume their old easy 
ways and become, within twenty years, the 


clear choices 


slaves of a new master race: to train them- 


selves as “ruthless killers” and exterminate 


bogey-men: the old 


people, 


the shamans and the priests 


all their enemies: or to atiempt the cure 
of the sick human mind. 

He knew that the cure, man’s only hope, 
would take a long time but “there should 
be enough people in the world, in all 
countries, who are not as we are and al- 
ways have been. and who will not show 
the neurotic necessities which we and 
every generation of our ancestors have 
shown 

This healthy yeast, he thought, might 
eaven the loaf. once humanity realized 
what was wrong with it. And what pre- 
cisely was wrong with it? He answered: 

The only lowest common denominator 
f all civilizations, and the only psycho- 


ogical force capable of producing these 
perversions, is morality, the concept of 
right and wrong the unnecessary and 
tificially imposed inferiority, guilt and 
fear, commonly known as sin which 
produces so much of the social malad- 
justment and unhappiness in the world. 

For many years we have bowed our 
necks to the yoke of the conviction of sin. 
We have swallowed all manner of poison- 
ous certainties fed us by our parents, our 
Sunday “and day school teachers, poli- 
liclans, priests, newspapers and others with 
a vested interest in controlling us.” 

Man must be freed from the “crippling 
burden of good and evil,” from domina- 
tion by “the old people, the elders, the 
shamans and the priests” to live intelli- 
gently, healthily and happily. Psychiatrists, 
he argued, had been able to cure many 
individuals of these evils and, contrary to 
the moralists’ warnings, these people had 
not been corrupted by their new freedom. 

They show no sign of social or personal 
degeneration, no lack of social responsi- 
bility, no tendency toward social anarchy. 
‘This bugbear,” Chisholm concluded, “has 
no basis in fact whatever 

Such were the heresies so shocking to 
the Canadian cabinet, and they suddenly 
launched Chisholm on his crusade. But he 
had been brooding on them for more 
than thirty years. As a youth in the first 
world war (where he rose from the ranks 
to become a captain on the battlefield) 
he began to see the human dilemma as 
illustrated by drunken soldiers. Why did 
they get drunk every night and swear off 
every morning? The boy, who had been 
brought up in a strictly conventional home 
at Oakville, Ont., and in a family of 
Scottish suspected that 
everything he had been taught about hu- 
man nature was wrong 


Presbyterians, 


The discovery of alcoholism turned his 








‘What do you mean, we're out of oxygen?” 
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Symbol of protection everywhere! 

Quaker State— 
the best engine life preserver 
Whatever car you drive, wherever you drive it, always 
give it the finest lubrication that money can buy, and 


you'll keep it on the road, out of the repair shop, and 


save money. That means Quaker State—the years- 





ahead pure Pennsylvania motor oil. Remember the 
best engine life preserver and ask for Quaker ‘State 


by name. Available most everywhere. (i 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
For safety’s sake—be wise... WINTERIZE...IN SEPTEMBER!  ,- 








vwnat do you mean—‘‘Just as good as Walker?” 


HE'S STILL PAYING 
FOR HIS MUFFLER 
AT THE GAS PUMP! 
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WALKER SILENCERS 


never steal gas...or rob engines 
of full built-in power 


Often the original price of a muffler is only the down payment... 
the unsuspecting car owner keeps on “paying through the nozzle” 
every time he stops at the gas pump. Mufflers not scientifically 
designed for the specific engine on which they are installed create 
“back pressure drag’ that wastes gas (up to 10 .. robs power 


(up to 45 hp slows down pick-up (up to 50 
Walker Silencers are ‘‘Precision Tuned” to the exact require- 


f 


ments of each individual engine. Walker Silencers never cause 


back pressure drag... never steal gas... never rob engines of 


full built-in power. 


WE INSTALL 


MUFFLERS 


WALKER 
—— 2 es 


When you need a muffler. . . be firm about 


the brand See your ne ighborhood service 


man with the Walker sign. He will give you 
quick service on a Walker 
| 


Tuned”’ Silencer that will save you money 


‘Dy, ; 
Precision 





in the long run .. . and last as long or : 
: " s , EXHAUST SYSTEM SERVICE 
longer than any replacement muffler made. : 








Canada's Most Performance Proved Muffler 





WALKER MARKETING OF CANADA LIMITED; GALT, ONTARIO 
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H emembered his tar too set in our ways to be changed 
C ( loctor who had The only chance is in the next generation 
taker on his daily rounds. That the child. If we can train him properly 
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‘Just say we're terribly busy, not, ‘It’s a mtadhouse’.” 
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Besides expert knowledge... your Sunoco dealer offers 
two other exclusives for driving peace of mind 


Custom- Blending 


6 different fuels at 6 different prices 

. a precise octane fit for every car at 
lowest possible cost 

Most premium users may save one, 
two or even three cents a gallon! Users 
of regular grade, where necessary, can 
move up to premium performance for 
just a penny. And where regular gasoline 
does the job, Sunoco ( ‘ustom-Blending 


offers the finest. 


Custom - Service 


Sunoco Service! Friendly, neighbourly 
service that is bringing more and mot 
motorists into Sunoco every day 
It’s « service ustom tail 
needs 
service } 
) your car running i 
mile ' Stop if 


week for a new kind of 


more driving pleasure. 


Stop at Sunoco...go with confidence £ 
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What the 
Scallop Shell 
meant to the 

fountain 
builders 
of Rome 





Be Bee Fountain, Rome» 


® Rome was an inland city that dreamed 
ot the sea 


So its fountain builders turned for 


inspiration to the universal symbol of 
the ocean voyage the scallop shell. 
Bernini, whose work you see here, was 
one of the manv 7th century sculptors 
Who made lavish use of the shell 


trom the svmbol of the sea, the 


] 


scallop shell later became the badge 


of those who go on a quest: for example, 


[ edieval pil ns who travelled to 
he shrine of St. James in Spain. The 
Crusaders, too, adopted the shell as 
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its name. that improves the hun 
dition 

Any viable system, he thinks. 
combination of opposites 
ism, some socialism, some 
dom some state controls 
sure about one thing: Man must 
achieve a world governm 
the national state is obvious] 

e, Ihe 


the 


eirgnty most 
that belief Chisholm 
porter of the United Nations as 
small but growing embryo of 
State 

“Sure,” he admitted, “the UN 
ing slowly, it faster than many 
think At least we've discovered 
UN that the world doesn’t belong by 
divine right to the white man. The | 
teaching us the facts of life quite qui 
lo the white man they ty not 
ant, but they're 

Is Chisholm 
who expects the white 
treasure into the poorei 
ents? On the contrary, 
hard-boiled about fore! 

Mast of it I said 
its so badly man: 
can be usefully spent in s 
to improve its” medici 
Where fifteen million 
harm becaus 


tion, graft 


MAN AGAINST NATL 


backward peoples 


disappointed with us in 


deliver a 
it. At the moment they're 
nuclear power. If they could 
they think, they'd have prosp 
next morning 8) cour 
They're doomed to poverty<f 
and when 
on, th 
hardly begu 
poor peoples 
What, then 
We can 
reach 
though I detest the 
the men wv 
they re 
lemocrat: 
can hope to 
ernments the 
more or les 


Some 


o 4 Pa medt « 


HE 


holn 
government 

like them 
help Uf r ow 
tion 


“I sometime 
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added 
from 


worst mistakes, he 


too much, too tast 


His thinking about them was 


a candid talk with a Rus 
whom he learned to know 
he recalled was the son 
saw his) tather beaten to 


musement of week-end 


aristocrats. How can vou 


win, or such a country, to 
d tor the mectity of human 
only a century since 
wld abolished slavery \s 
the West is seven centuries 
uwtaoand Russia only forty 
8 ts revolution. Crve soa 
t vil to catch up 
“ should eme»mbe 
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Again | detected his paradox. The scien- 
tist who advocates a scientific approach to 
life, the medical doctor who follows all 
the advances of his profession, hates the 
institutional spirit. One of his chief abomi- 
nations is the theory that babies should be 
separated from their mothers in the inter- 
sanitation, education or 
He 


with its 


ests of discipline, 
that a 
mother under 
worst of physical conditions than in 
the best. His 


is much deeper than his science 


baby ts 
the 


some 


as in China believes 


usually safer 
institution, under >ompassion 


He would 





change human beings only to make them 
more human, and happier $ 

At any rate. Chisholm ts a happy man 
with his books, his speeches, his woodpile 
on the beach, his expert carpentry, stone 
masonry and shrubs. But when I left him 
in his green cathedral he was momentarily 
dep essed The raccoons were devastating 
his garden agalil 1d he had rigged up a 
pa ess ip fo e Tomorre lorning 
he expected to find a east One cc 

¢ >) ne vould e to be exec e 
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just loaf around the rest of your life and 
do nothing 

“Who said I'd do nothing?” he said 
irritably. “I'd get more education. I always 
wanted to be a lawyer. Maybe I'd study 
law 

‘At your age?” I questioned with a 
wifely lack of tact 

‘Well, why not? Other men have done 
Tig 

You've been too long away from 
school,” I cried out inwardly. “It’s too Jate 
for you to start over now.” 

Aloud I said: “Wouldn't we travel? Do 
something interesting? I always wanted to 
see | urope , 

‘Why daydream about something that 
may not happen, and then be disap- 
pointed 

‘But daydreams are all | have.” I cried 
Out in passionate protest. “If | can't dream, 
then I get no fun out of it at all.” 

‘You and Dad are quarreling already, 





HNADAN 
raARD if 


Pnu boy 


School teachers are bracing themselves 
for the start of a new term, including 
one supply teacher in Hamilton, Ont., 
who has still barely recovered from 
the experience last spring of having a 
hulking lad sitting directly in front of 
her desk whoomp three gigantic sneezes 


right at her 


INSURANCE 





Young man.” she said from behind 
the shield of her raised hands, “I admit 
I'm terrified of cold germs. Would you 
mind taking an empty seat at the back?” 

The big lad rose to full height. gath 
ered up his books, and loftily advised 

You should accept a thing like this as 


in occupational hazard.’ 





Parade pays $5 to $10 for true ane 

1 fddress Para » Nia ans 

nd we haven't even won anything yet 
our daughter observed unhappily And | 
hope we dont win, if I have to leave 


Squamish. | like it here and I don't want 

Move 

I wasn't at all sure that I wanted to 
move either. I liked our house that we 
had moved into nine years ago when it 
was just a skeleton of two-by-fours under 

blue roof, with no inner walls or floor 
ing or ceiling: all these things we had 
added, and now we had an attractive white 


bungalow set in green lawns. No, I didn’t 


want to leave it even for one on a much 
vrander scale. [| liked our friends and 
neighbors too, and our simple small-town 


life. I did not really relish the idea of 
change 

I began to lie awake at night, to doze 
fitfully only to waken again 

What will we do with all that money” 
1 fretted in the small morning hours. “It 
will change everything. We'll have to en 
1, not just friends in for coffee, but 


real parties. Will it be good for the chil 


dren to have so much money, to be hand 
ed an expensive education? Of course it 
would be nice for our son to have his 
own car, and the girls could share a car 
while they were both in college (My 
daughters have yet to forgive me for not 
allowing them a car apiece.) 

When I mentioned the children’s cars 
to my husband, he snorted. “Last week 


you were saying the Jones boy would 
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unspoiled forest lands are teeming with wild game... from goose to 


can you get real “big game country” just a stone’s throw from 


This Fall, why not bag a chevrewil? Deer, that is, in friendly 
French Canada where more than a half-million square miles of 


moose .. . and woods-wise bilingual guides and outfitters know how 























































to increase the pleasures of hunting them. Where else but in Québec 


the comfort of cosy inns and delicious French Canadian cuisine? 





THE PROVINCE WHERE FRIENDLINESS IS A WAY OF LIFE 


Even wives enjoy this kind of hunting. 
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Deer hunting seasons in various Québec regions 


range 


from 





August 15 through February 1 
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Geese may be hunted in Québec from 
may 


10 through December 11 
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FREE Send for this 168 
sage directory of licensed out 
itters in Québec. It lists their 
/acilities and the principal game 
nd fish in each of their areas 


710 Grande-Ailée East, Dept. 614-4M 61H-4™ 


Provincial Touris! Bureau | 
Québec City, Canada | 


Please send me FREE illustrated information about 
Québec, Summary of the Game Laws, and tis! of licensed 
outfitters, s°t/ vous platt 
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be wise... WINTER! 


For safety’s sake IN SEPTEMBER! 
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For over 50 years in Canada, Mobil oils have 
been recognized as the standard of excellence 
in engine protection. New Mobiloil Special 
is the multigrade oil for any kind of driving and 
any time of year—it's specially recommended 
for the most modern engines. New Mobiloil, 
available in the correct grades for every 
season, delivers all the qualities specified by 


car manufacturers. 


Mobiloi 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. 


— ~ > NMA ars ) Ta) sf me rn ~ te 
maners OF the VIOL \ Fa . oager uoricants 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITE 
and other leading dealers everywhere 
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‘Guess who | ran into?"’ 





never amount to a hill of beans because his 
father gave him a new car of his own. 
Now you want our own kids to have cars. 
Why don’t you stop dreaming?” 

But it wasn’t so easy. When I did my 
cleaning I'd think: “I hate the color of 
this rug. If Tom wins, I'll get a new one, 
a soft Indian rug, all blue and rose tones.” 
Arranging my shoes in the shoe bag, it 
occurred to me that I could give away all 
my old pairs, especially those that were 
two-for-the-price-of-one and had never fit 
properly. Vd buy a pair of Cinderella 
slippers in transparent plastic with rhine- 
lone heels, like the ones my daughter 
had for graduation. (No mother of teen- 
iged daughters can afford frivolous clothes 
Or erself.) 

One thought rankled a little. The money 
f any. would be all Tom’s. He had bought 
the ticket with no encouragement from 
ve. A wife earns a share in her husband’s 

ular income through the encouragement 
she gives him over the years, through the 
linners she keeps hot when he comes 
home late, through the thousand sacrifices 


he makes of her time and wishes. But I 
had not earned the slightest share in his 
sweepstake ticket, so I would not be able 
to say. “We'll buy this or that.” Tom had 
never even hinted this was so, but I knew 
n all fairness it was the truth, and it 
rankled. Our innermost thoughts are not 
always noble 

The week was rushing on. The dream 

or was it a nightmare? of winning 
was always in our minds. | wrote our 
daughter Jeannie at college a serious letter, 
saying We may come into a large sum 
of money.” My elderly aunt wrote to sug 
gest we buy an annuity for each member 
of the family. My husband wondered 
what the town would expect of him if his 
horse came first. Open house? No, we 
didn't want to entertain scores of people 
we hardly knew who were looking for 
excitement and free drinks. Yet he must 
make some gesture of good fellowship 
The barber, a kindly man with his finger 
always on the town’s pulse, suggested he 
celebrate by telling the local hotels to 
ypen a keg of beer with free drinks to all 
comers 

And the churches. Should you give gifts 
to the churches out of sweepstake win- 
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nings? Well, why not? Surely that’s a cause 
to be remembered, and after all, money ts 
money 

By now the early exhilaration that had 
carried us all along on a high tide of 
expectation was beginning to wear thin 
The odds of ten to one had seemed re- 
markably good at first, but now other 
ticket holders held horses with even better 
odds, eight to one at first, then seven and 
a half to one. 

“You can’t tell a thing,” an oldtime: 
said to Tom. “Any other kind of race, 
your horse would be sure to place with 
the name and the odd’s he’s got. But in 
the Grand National it don’t mean a thing 
The best horse may fall over a_ barrier 
or into a ditch, and a rank outsider may 
win.” 

A sketch of the race track and a descrip 
tion of its hazards had appeared in the 
Vancouver Sun. | studied both carefully 
because my ignorance about the whole 
business was abysmal, and now that we 
had a stake in its outcome I wanted to 
have an intelligent understanding of its 
operation learned a few things: the Irish 
Hospital Sweepstakes are based on the Eng 
lish Grand National Steeplechase, which ts 
run at Aintree, Liverpool. At four and a 
half miles, it’s the longest race run in 
Britain, with the horses going twice around 
a triangular course containing thirty ob 
stacles, including thorn fences, ditches and 
a treacherous-looking water-jump entailing 
a leap of more than fifteen feet. In spite 
of recent alterations, the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
claims that Aintree is still too tough even 
for the fittest horses. There is seldom a 
year when horses are not killed in the 
race, and in 192% one horse, Tipperary 
Tim, a !00-1 outsider, finished the race 
alone 

Though we told ourselves repeatedly 
that we must not count on our horse 
winning or even placing, the atmosphere at 
home was tense and by no means har- 
monious. My husband definitely wanted to 
win first prize of $140,000. Although I 
felt disloyal toward him because of it, | 
just as definitely did net want to win the 
grand prize; it involved too much _ up- 
heaval, too many problems I was not pre- 
pared to face. Yet 1 wanted to win some- 
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The “‘sparkle’’ of 

President Champagne is produced 
by the 200-year old process of 
fermentation in the bottle. 

Aged in Bright’s wine cellars, 
President Champagne is made 
from special grapes grown in the 
Niagara Peninsula. 
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of R OOO tune, or tumbled back tnto the old routine, 
it me per our one chance of riches snatched away 
to know that aimost a oon as we had glimpsed it 
work so hard How can yor tand the waiting? 
the best edu friend asked, “How can you possibly stand 
ol fit il 
Stranvely, after four nights of tossing 
wld had be and turning, worrying because we might 
theatrical po “win the money, or worrying because we 
it limax our might not win it, Tom and - both slept 
day mornin yindly through that last night, like chil 
ts napredict dren Worn out waiting for Santa Claus 
ne we would Ihe alarm wok US NeXt morning 
me und for ven, and the rest of the tamily put on 


listening to the commentary 


However, I dressed completely, 


had all agreed that 


friends who would soon arrive to congrat- 











Let your spirit expand in this 
land of magic charm... 

Visit us. See our archaeological 
sites; enjoy Mexico's mild climate; 
relax in the pleasant atmosphere 
of this land of friendship 


= 
a S“) —the great Mexican actor— 


mvites youl... 
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It was a thoughtful call 


a woman who keeps horses, 


call the night before had 




















The rejoicing and the $!40,000 went, 
among others, to a Vancouver housewife 
with a ticket on Merryman II. 

Dandy Scott had fallen at the Canal 
Turn, half way round the track on the 
first time round. Next evening we watched 
the race on television and saw him fall; 
we could only pick him out because we 
knew where he fell. Others had fallen 
before him, many others fell after him 
Some of the horses kept running long 
after thev had thrown their riders. Out 
of twenty-six starters, only eight horses 
finished the race, and one horse that had 
crashed into a fence had to be destroyed 

Afterward we laughed at my_ asking, 
“He's sull winning, isn’t he?” and my hus- 
band’s flat reply: “He fell over the last 
jump.” But it wasn’t very funny at the 
time. We felt lifeless and dispirited. The 
phone rang once, a kindly call of con- 
dolence, and then fell strangely silent 
Next door, our friend the milkman started 
his daily round with his usual cheery 
spirits smothered in a fog of gloom. Every 
one had told us if we won we should 
leave town in a hurry, as all kinds of 
peopie would pester us We decided to 


leave anyway, and Tom. Margaret, and | 


took the car and ferry across to Vancouver! 
Island. For three days we drove up and 
down the island: the weather was cold 
ind wet, and Margaret caught a wretched 
cold. But we sat. the three of us cosy in 
the front seat. watching the rain. pour 
iown n tne yeautitu siand forests 
laughing because I mistook some cows in 
eld for people playing golf, singing 
ymetimes. thoroughly relaxed and happy 
Then we went back home, to the old 
muind of work. Tom's disappointment was 
viding. Mine was transient. A thousand 
cs S c I LISC ss 1 tt ic 
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REPORT FROM INSIDE THE JUVENILE COURTS = continued from page 21 


A poys yrank with railwa 


decision. A juvenile may have his case 
adjourned without disposition, as about 
twelve percent are each year. But because 
he is nonetheless a delinquent he can be 
recalled to court anytime until he is 21, 
and treated or sentenced without a chance 
to give evidence on his own behalf 

Under Section 9 of the Act, a juvenile 
over fourteen accused of committing an 
indictable offense can have his case trans- 
ferred to adult court, but there is no clear 
tipulation as to when this should be done 
Depending on the discretion of the judge, 
one 1|S-vear-old accused of murder may 

tried in juvenile court and sent to 
training school; another, up for breaking 
and entering, may go to adult court, thence 
to jail or a reformatory 

It isn’t only juveniles who are affected 
by loopholes in the Act. One section, for 
instance, deals with contributing to juve 
nile delinquency, an indictable offense 
which can be charged against an adult 
It carries a maximum penalty of a $500 


fine and two years in jail, and cases ure 





RESOLUTION FOR LAST YEAR 


Now that Leap Year's over, 


Some girls who got their men 


{re certain if they had the chance 


Thev wouldn't leap again 


F.G. KERNAN 





usually heard in juvenile court. Because 

except in Quebec juvenile court judges 
need not be lawyers, and the Act makes no 
mandatory provision for prosecutor or de 
fense lawvers it is quite possible for an 
adult to be tried, convicted and sentenced 
on this serious cha ge, with no one with 
any legal training present. This would be 
unheard of in an ordinary criminal court 

A juvenile court ruling can be appealed 
but seldom is. perhaps because most people 
aren't fully aware of their rights.) 

On the other side of the ledger, an adult 
who has suffered damage by juveniles isn't 
ikely to get compensation. Juveniles can't 
xe fined more than $25 under the Act, and 
heir parents can’t be ordered to pay un- 
less it is proven the parents contributed to 
the offense by neglect or some other estab 
lished fact. A warehouse-owner in Went- 
worth County, Ont., recently saw his shed 
and contents burned to the ground after 
some youngsters planted railway flares 
along the warehouse ledge. He couldn't 
collect a cent from the boys or their fami- 
lies. although the damage was $50,000 

In twenty-five full-time juvenile courts 
and scores of part-time courts across the 
country, hard-working juvenile court 
judges also bear the onus of both prosecu- 
tor and defense lawyer. About thirty per- 
cent of all juvenile cases are heard in small 
owns where a regular magistrate may 
double as juvemle judge, or a part-time 
judge (he may be a retired school teacher 
or clergyman) hears a few juvenile cases 
a week. Court facilities are often “non- 
existent or woefully inadequate,” in the 
words of one judge, who surveyed the 
situation in Ontario, and court itself is 
liable to be held in any vacant room the 
municipality can get rent-free 

Within a few minutes, the judge in many 
cases must decide which of several dis- 
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flares started a $50,000 warehouse fire. Ti wh ouldn’t collect a cent 
parate stories is true: calm outraged com- ten percent of the children will be back in ing school will get into trouble later 
plainants and distraught parents: try to see court within a year. Up to half will return A. M. Kirkpatrick, of Toronto, chau 
that legal rules of evidence are followed; at least once while they are still juveniles man of the Canadian Corrections Asso. 
yet treat each child as an individual need- some fifteen times. One third will violate tion, says, “the weaknesses in our methods 
ing his own kind of treatment. The judge probation, and, in some provinces, about of dealing with delinquents are often sé 
knows that, no matter what he does, about forty-five percent of those sent to train- Continued on page 5 
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GLOWING WITH PRIDE... 
and the added beauty of Light 
Conditioning, indoors and out... 
this charming Gold Medallion 
All-Electric Home in Kitchener 
is a perfect example of the 
brighter, better living that can 
be achieved with safe, clean, 
low-cost electricity. So perfect 
an example, indeed, that it has 
been chosen as one of three Cha- 
telaine Homes ’61 for Canada. 
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When you plan to buy or build 
you owe it to yourself to invest 
in a Medallion Electric Home. To 
find out more about Medallion 
homes in your community... 
call your Electrical Contractor 
or your Local Hydro Office. 
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Many 
only in apprehending, rather than handling 
juveniles. In 


police officers are interested 


rious 
many places there is inade- 
and 
Probation services are frequen 
probation 
untrained in child 


Guate provision for custody, study 


treatment 
officers 


lv understaffed and 


sometimes behavior.” 


British Columbia corrections director E. 
G. B. Stevens says that “far too large a 
proportion of adult criminals have passed 
at an earlier age through juvenile court.” 


\ series of 


> » . ' 
Press early 


irticles in the Winnipeg Free 
Manitoba's 


policies and programs for juvenile offen 


this summer called 


ers “medieval,” the Winnipeg detention 


home disgracefully and 


Manitoba 


appointees who regularly try to treat eme 


inadequate 


juvenile court judges “political 


children with an eight- 


from the 


tionally disturbed 


minute lecture bench.” 


Though only about one case of juvenile 


delinquency in five ever gets to juvenile 


court, many experts believe far more juve 
nile offenders should be dealt with i 
formally, by police juvenile bureaus, pro- 
bation officers, and foster homes. instead 
of by courts. “We don't do this, simply 
because we haven't the staff,” according to 

probation officer. "After all, its much 
easier to put a kid in a detention home 


and let the court deal with him, whether 


or not this ts best for the kid 


[he average Ontario probation officer 


has about sixty children to Keep tab on, 


although the efficient maximum has been 


set at thirty-five. W. T. Little. social serv- 
ices director of the Toronto Juvenile and 
Family Court, savs about twice as many 


children could benefit trom homes, 


but hardly 


chance on 


Toste! 


anvbody wants to take a 


a delinquent youngster 


Lacking such a chance. a delinquent 


yvoungster’s future may parallel that of an 


habitual criminal named. for this article, 
Ned Malone. Malone was picked up in 
British Columbia and charged with theft 


ind truancy when he was eight vears old. 


He was put on probation. He turned to 


breaking and entering and was sent to 


release he became 


thefts, was 


raining school. On his 
sent 


released, turned to 


involved in a series of cat 


yack to training school 


housebreaking appeared n magistrates 
court, and was put on probation again. He 
ist et 16. Later he turned to drugs 
ind was sent to Oakalla prison tarm for 
( ry. On his release he took part in 
n armed robb ind is now in pent 
ntuiary 
This man should have been sent to a 
ome for disturbed children says Elarry 
Robsor i Vancouver probation otficer 
But e is no public institution of this 


province, and private ones ar 


far too \p 


NSIVE 


rt few people not 





+} | ' 
ALN JUVeENTIC COUT 
t ind they haven't 
ol In a sweeping 





f CILN providing that) heari € 
rn 1 camera, th majority o juvenile 
courts prohibit not only the publi t all 
‘ dk ind all reporter from venile 
c Thus, b ches in legal procedure 
cases of slipshod handling or inade ite 
sposition of juveniles are seldom, if eve 
ports ess some co Official talks 
out of turn at the sK of losing his job. 
lo sit in ont Toronto juvenile court 
sembling the tacts for this article. 1 
s scessa to get permission trom the 
Onta itlorney gene! il Which Was Live 
( n understanding tha he it 
e show elevant parts of the a 
cle before it was printed. Judge Hugh 
Arre of t Juvenile and Family Court 


of Wentworth County, Ont.. on the othe 
t maintains easonably open court 
ts reporters from what he considers 





“repotable” newspapers on certain cases, 
and some others with a special interest in 
social work. But this court is the exception 
rather than the rule.) 

The Juvenile Delinquents Act 


a safeguard 


wrote in 


against excessive secrecy by 
committee 
appointed by the 


court, to attend hearings and advise the 


providing for a juvenile court 


‘ 


of interested citizens, 


court on its methods of handling delin 


quents. In fact, not many courts have such 
committees 

Nor ts there as complete nformation on 
juvenile delinquency as the courts, enforce 
ment officers, and even the public really 
1 only 


need estimates, for in- 
stance, of the number of children held in 


There are 
jails before trial instead of in regular de 
The 


latest 


tention homes Dominion Bureau of 
had no in 
third of all 


them 


Statistics, in its report, 


formation at all on about a 
labeled simply 


The 


research on 


juvenile cases, and 


‘informal” cases same sketchiness 


extends to delinquent beha 
he crime rate 
there will 
4,000 and 18,000 juven- 
1966. “Yet in Canada.” 


Coughlan, Ontario's direc 


vior. Depending on whether 


stays steady or keeps 
likely 


lie Convictions in 


says D W I 


rising, 


be between 
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Pair of kings 


A \V tourist in 


covered that the busy 


Mexico dis- 
streets of Mazat- 
dusty but no problem, as 
hordes of voung shoe-shine muchachos 
always shine his shoes 
eight cents. One 
urchin whose smiling persistence finally 
won the Canadian from all other com- 


incouvel 
lan. were 


were eager to 


for one Mexican peso 





petitors, grandly waved him to place his 
f then rolled 
his eves in horror at sight of the size-12 
I ‘Grande! Grande! Mucho 
wailed. “Dos pesos, Senor, 


oot on a well-worn stand 


yoLkAaANs 
grande!” he 
l Vancouverite 
doled out eight cents per shoe, instead 
pall 


pesos!” So the big 


$/0 for true anee 


Parade pays $35 te 
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tor of probation services, “We've done no 


research into the causes of delinquency 
Its the most important lack in all our 
services for juveniles.” 


Probably the chief bar to any kind of 


onsistent handling of juvenile delinquents 


over the years, however, has been the 
constitutional division of provincial and 
federal responsibility in making and en 


Here, the law 


laws relating to 


veniles is unique 
federal Act 


is a crime, it isn’t part of the 


Although the deals with 


delinquency 


Criminal Code, and thus can't become law 


any province unless that province first 
proclaims it either provincially or fot 

particular district then passes a pro 
Vincial act setting up juvenile courts to 
admiuniste it 


In parts o 
tia and New 


still not in 


Ontario, Quebec, Nova Sco 
Brunswick the federal Act is 
force. Juveniles in these 
tried in adult courts and 
sentenced to jail, a situation termed “aston 
shing by the 


into 


areas 


can be. and are, 


Fauteux Committee in 


~anada’s remission services in 
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save steps—save time with 
EXTENSION PHONES where 


ou work, play or sleep 
y 


No need to go flying upstairs when the 

phone riigs—a basement extension 

will bring the calls down to you. And 

that extra phone is handy for Dad 

when he's absorbed in some do-it- 
' 


yourself project—for the youngsters 


too at their games downstairs. 
modern phones for modern living 


Whether you choose the space-saving 


Princess, the compact wal! phone, or 





the streamlined table set, there’s a 
colour in each style to harmonize with 







your decor. To order your extension, 
just cal! the Telephone Business Office, 







or “ask the man in our green truck”. 
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THE WALL PHONE 
where table space is limited. 







THE TABLE SET 
styled for any room in the home. 
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reed by police 


goes to the provincial 


Ciieal 
child welfare branch before the court hear- 
ng. Court is generally held on branch 
delin- 


he case is adjourned while a branch 


premises and, if a child is found 
quent, 
SsOCcIa worrnel 
child's backg 
ment or punishment when the case 


reopene d 


prepares report on the 


round. This becomes the basis 
oT trea 


Saskatchewan doesn’t charge 


juvenile girls, except in extremely serious 

es handled in adult courts, but turns 
them ove to child welfare authorities 
lirectly, where they mav be declared neg- 


lected and made wards of the 


In Ontario 


province 


about forty percent of all 


ises come before the Juvenile and Family 


Court of Metropolitan Toronto, which be- 


operating in gleaming new $2,060, 
OOO uilding four years ago with five 
lges, a 130-member staff including psy- 
chiatric specialists, and high hopes for the 
fut Las r it handled 2.700 children 
One of them was a 12-year-old named, fo 
the purposes of this repo Frederick 
Sn \ fe ionths ago police in Fred 
Small Listric vegan catching him with 
small articles which had been reported 
nissing neighborhood shops. They 
ned him that more thefts would mean 
juvenile court. A few days ago, a neighbor 
po 1 | ! ken into and several 
cl I tro he glove compart 
I ni 
P 1 the eft to Fred Small 
It cl ormall ind notified 
I T Because I eren’ sure 
€ ¢ nt on him showing 
} tc } col 
| 1 OCKUT 
{ 0 ( { 
} } / 
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medical doctor (on part-time service to the 
court) and just after 10 taken 
to the courtroom. There were few people 
in the sombre, wood-paneled room: only 
the judge (a kind-looking man in a busi- 
ness suit). a policewoman, the clerk of the 


a.m. Was 


court, a probation officer, one or two wel 


fare workers who were involved in cases 
sull to be heard, and Fred’s mother. The 
youngster walked to the foot of the raised 


desk behind which sat Senior Lorne 


Stewart, 


Judge 
who is considered by his col 


one of the country’s best 


The 


stepped into the witness box, was sworn, 


leagues to be 


juvenile court judges policewoman 


and began reading the evidence 


boy 


police 





against the 

Is this right, Freddie? Did you do these 
had 
seldom put on 


things?” the judge asked when she 


finished. (Children are 


oath, although all evidence against them 
must be sworn.) 

Fred said he had. In the part of town 
where he lives a lot of boys do the same 
kind of thing. He hadnt realized there 
was much wrong in it. The judge asked 


Then he 
She 


heard of het 


Freddie a few more 


asked Mrs 
this was the 


questions 
Small if she could help 


said first she'd 
son's stealing 

Since there was no doubt about the 
thefts, the judge decided Fred was a juven 
ile delinquent within the meaning of the 
didn't say this. He re 


to the 


law, though he 


manded the boy detention wing for 


a week, to give court social workers a 


chance to try to find some clues to his 


trouble 
For the next several days Fred played 


games with the other boys in the wing, 


sometimes outside in the walled courtyard 
He read 


specified 


television § at 
work in the 


comics, watched 


times, and did craft 
detention workroom. Here the craft teach 


er Kept a close watch to observe how he 
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worked and how he got along with the get intensive psychiatric investigation each 



































other boys. She reported her findings to year. “There is ample room for more 
the supervisor. Fred was tested by the psychiatric help,” he says. Dr. Elizabeth ~~ fi 
clinic’s psychologist, and had several coun- Govan, a lecturer in social work at the —_> Ww 
seling sessions with the detention wing University of Toronto and one of a two- f % 
supervisor. Meanwhile a probation officer member team which in 1959 reported on > 
called on Fred’s parents and talked to his foronto juvenile court services for the a 
school teachers. attorney-general, is more vehement. “If a DY aa 
The next week Fred came back to court. judge uses a court clinic’s knowledge only fi RY 
The judge now had reports from the pro- to make his own decision on a _ child’s re 
bation officer and the court clinic staff in future, the clinic in fact is only being used 
front of him. Fred’s father, the judge Jearn- for diagnosis, not treatment,” she says 
ed, isn't home much and his mother, with Police forces in several metropolitan { 
four smaller children to look after, hasn't areas have formed youth bureaus to deal | 
much time for the boy. But the judge saw with troublesome youngsters before they en . 
no sign of serious trouble, either in Fred’s — reach the courts. Special officers are as- i 
personality or in his environment. He de- signed to juvenile work, and detailed rec- 
cided to dispose of the boy the same way ords on all juveniles who come to notice enn 
he disposes of the majority of his cases, kept. “Now we can tell at a glance if a — 
by putting him on probation and assigning kid has been in trouble before and can do ” 
him to a probation officer. Fred went back something with him before it’s too late,” -  - ee. 
to the detention wing to pick up his things, explains Det.-Sgt. James Patterson of the 
and the probation officer made a date for Hamilton Youth Bureau “=e 
their first meeting Alberta now deals with juveniles through 
How will it work”? No one can be sure a special branch of the attorney-general’s 
Though this one juvenile court) spends lepartment. Ottawa has begun working MACLEAN’S 
more than $600,000 a year in an efiort to. with predelinquents in antisocial street 
help Fred and families with other domestic vangs. Montreal’s Police Boys Club, mod- 
problems, the Toronto court doesn’t pre eled on the New York Police Athletic revise the Juvenile Delinquents Act, and waking up to the fact that we can do 
tend to have all the answers. It’s already League, organizes games and tournaments asked the department to help with a na something to control lawlessness among 
met, and hopes it has solved, one serious for delinquent and potentially delinquent tion-wide survey of juvenile facilities. The youngsters. It will mean more tax money 
situation involving the whole philosophy youngsters Ontario Juvenile Court Judges Association to improve public facilities, more private 
of handling delinquent youngsters We are building some new training is also considering submitting its own revi donations to organizations already working 
When the Metro court was set up in schools, with some separation of incorrig sion of the Act with children, and more effort by everyone 
954. a full psychiatric clinic was one of ble youngsters from the others, and spe- Court reformers are pressing for area in giving constructive leadership to the sort 
its aims. It hasn't vet been able to keep cialized treatment for them. Montreal will courts in rural districts, each with full of child who breaks a window or steals a 
one long. In the last three years two clinic open its new maximum security institution time staff, detention home, and some of car in order to get attention from a largely 
directors and six assistants have resigned Le Centre Ferme, next year to funnel off the other facilities of city courts. The idea indifferent work 
The court is now convinced that the rea- some of the 400-odd boys now in jail or is getting a sympathetic hearing, though It should be worth our while, he add 
sons for their dissatisfaction which penitentiary because no juvenile institu- how soon anything will be done is an for delinquency is fast becoming one of 
were largely bureaucratic have been tion is adequate tor them. open question the major social problems of the day 
overcome At its national congress this spring the Most realists don’t expect that crime, the kind of problem that has a habit of 
Dr. William Blatz, a Toronto child spe Canadian Corrections Association resolv adult or juvenile, will ever be wiped out walking out of the text books or the news 
clalist, serves the court as consulting psy ed to make a fresh approach to the depart But.” says the Corrections Association’s papers and down our alley into the house 
chiatrist. He estimates about 300 children ment of justice on its long-ignored brief to president Kirkpatrick, “We are at last next door.” »*& 
—BECAUSE OF FIR PLYWOOD 
PLANS OF VACATION CABINS {o suit every bank account are waiting 
at your lumber dealer’s. Choose the one you like best, and everything you 
need will be delivered to the site in one truckload. Handling is easy because 
each panel is 4’ x 8’ and exactly squared. You or your contractor cover big 
areas at a time, nailing the panels snugly into position to make draughtfree 
eee joints and few of them. Wastage is negligible because the cabin is 
ss planned for the panels. 
ee $i NO SPECIAL’ TOOLS OR SKILL ARE REQUIRED and in three or 
four week-ends you've completed a cabin of cross-laminated, waterproof- 
ants glued Fir Plywood that remains sound and weathertight even after years of 
wind and weather. Join the ranks of those who’ve found they can afford 
—_ a cabin after all, by sending for the free booklet on Vacation Cabins. 
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wy. and research, we have made 
stantial and ta Striking progress \ { 
practica iction nd direct aid of oun 
tries On a larger scale practical action 
that iction with concrete results, remains 
1 deliberate second to the proliferatir 


“The important thing is ideas” 


Rene Maheu, the fifty-six-year-old dep 
uty director-general, says the reason much 
of UNESCO's we 


rk cannot be measured 
in terms satisfying to those of practical 
mind ts simply because it is concerned 
vith the mind and not with the n 
Maheu ts_ himself 


Hachine 
a creature of both 


worlds. He was head of a French news 


and feature agency before he became a 
professor of philosophy. “For UNESCO 
n Savs aril tne important thing ts the 
timulation of ideas. Okay?” Okay. But in 
that case, what idea 

While | was in Paris two of UNESCO's 
main preoccupations were with a major 
plan to attack black Africa’s eighty-five 
percent illiteracy, and a scheme to save 
cluster of Egyptian temples which would 
oth ef COV ed t Wal when the 
higt la on tl Nile is co iplete The 
lucation project ew oul o i decision 
taken at the general conference last De 
cember. UNESCO studies had revealed that 


large irea loosely called trop cal 
\frica, from Ethiopia to the Congo, from 
Senegal to Madagascat 


about seventeen 
millon children have no opportunity to go 


to school at all Another eight million chil 





dren get some primary education, but only 


260,000 go on to secondary schools and 


not more than 10,000 rise to university or 
high technical levels. Africa’s over-all il 


literacy rate is nearly double the average 
world figure 


UNESCO's first move was t 


oO contact 
all the states and territories directly in- 


volved, and the European powers who still 


Africa: 





HOPE OF THE WORLD continued from page 2 


save the temp! 


seventeen million ki 

iold interests in the area, and ask 
an inventory of educational ne 

hen nthe middle of last M 


NESCQO in conjunction with the 


Fcononiuc Commission tor Africa ca 


conference in Addis Ababa to co-< 


ual requests int 


> = 
¢ 


delegations who attend 


he conference, plus four European pows 
th Merests in \frica inanimo 
lopt two ambitious schemes 
\ I nd twenty-year plan. | 
t se the primary schoo 
yiment ou Africa to sixteen percent 
4 i t conda chool enrolm 
) nine percent. The long-term sche 
I rs primary educatior 
IS a or thirty percent of all childre 
zo ) cond schools. It’s hop 
hat ¢ odest two percent will reach ur 
sit he wer-all cost of the five-ve 
in alone is estimated at more than fo 


yn dollars, of which one-and-a-half 
uuld have to come from. outsic 
ources. Cost of the long-term plan we 
ach a peak in 1970 when the anr 
ficit would be one billion dollars. At th 
end of the project period in) 1980 _ the 


ficit would still be running at 400 mil 


The conclusions were inscribed ot 


parchment as the Addis Ababa Plan, and 


the delegates went home content. In fact 
though, they had committed their various 
governments to nothing but approval otf 

inspiring proposal. Again UNESCO 


Ss ask, was anything really achieved 
Any problem actually solved? Haven't we 
taxpayers, as contributors to UNESCO's 
dget, simply paid for yet another far 
conference for yet another ribbon 
bound report? By rough arithmetic tl 
total outside contribution could run 
high as six billion dollars. How. cat 
UNESCO hope to raise this fantastic sun 
Consider UNESCO's basic two- yea 
budget. The biggest single item in it \ 
cost only three-and-a-half million dollars 
Special grants from UN funds under the 
Technical Assistance Program, EPTA, and 
from the UN money pool for sparking 
economic development in underdeveloped 
countries, were already committed before 
the Addis Ababa Plan was written 
UNESCO can, of course, through its UN 
parent the Economic and Social Council 


ask the General Assembly to cough up 


Dag Hammarskjold’s purse is no 
toriously thin. UNESCO seems to be pit 
ning its hopes on individual donation 
from sympathetic rich governments an 
private foundations. At the end of Jul 
t had $1,400,000 in the kitty plus pron 


© . 


es of about a hundred fellowships fo 
training teachers from small countries 
Ihe big spenders, the U.S., U.K., Wes 
Germany, Russia. France, and Canada ha 


yet to 


x’ heard from. Construction of 
textbook centre tn Yaounde, Cameroons 
has been authorized at a cost of $400,00( 
ind more detailed surveys of education 
needs are already under way in Uppe! 
Volta and Sierra Leone 
The observer must conclude, howeve 

that UNESCO is a long country mil 
from even the one-and-a-half billion dol 
li 


rs required for the five-year plan, and 


some light years away from the twenty 
year target 
Another example of 


UNESCO at work is offered by the con 


contemporary 


troversial scheme to stir the world into 


saving at least some of the ancient Nubian 
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in Outsider IS 
the second ca 
shal ry is told of 
UNESCO to a pocke 
untry to draw up a 
ied a } ed-up in the 
months and then years 
typed, dictated, reflected, 
started over. One day the 
od through that the sub 
ceased to exist: a neizghbo 
snapped it up. With fi 
the expert tidied his 


d his pencils 
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pronounced in flavour 





but keep them for a p 


olite few days be- 


fore in turn routing them on to someone 


else. UNESCO's worker 
to thin out the paper ju 
spends two or three yea 
a bureaucrat savs Vila 


a Moscow-born mechar 


tion depat nent It is ¢ 

to learn the problem 
t then a man must ge 

ustify their existence wi 


NOVSKY spent most of 


establishing technologic: 


cutta and Bombay. Soor 





bees do their best 


ngle. “If an expert 


rs here he becomes 
limir Martvnovsky, 
tical engineer who 


»} 


t 


he technical educa 


¥ Course Necessary 


of administration, 


t out. Some people 


Marty- 


the last five vears 


th reports 


il institutes at Cal 


1 he will be return 


ng to his alma mater at Odessa, where he 
hopes to continue a personal quest to de 
velop a cheap, simplified refrigerator, one 
that would require no more power than 

transistor radio. He ins a hand through 
g flecked hair Think how such < a 
chine could raise living standards in the 
hot countries.” 

Pierre Taltasse. a thirty-nine ar-old 
French hydrogeologist with all the zest 


and energy of a rising 


corpora 


tive, is penned in an office learning about 


the organization of missions. On a UNES 


CO contract he spent five years studying 
the scant water resources of the north 
eastern shoulder of Brazil. He and others 
it UNESCO expense ined a cadre I 


young Brazilians in hydrogeology. a science 


that simply didn’t exist 
ports and suggestions « 
rainfall there is couk 
grow more cotton 
usually pigeonholed by 
thorities in Rio. wher 
wealthy absentee lanc 
| 


years I carried a cross,” 


says, clutching a shou 
Lately 


Janio Quadros can br 


Taltasse is hop 


in Brazil. His re 
ym how what slight 


1 be conserved to 


maize, and rice were 


the Brazilian at 
e the enormously 
llords lived. “For 
the hydrogeologist 
lder in mock woe 


eful that President 


eak through and put 


the UNESCO recommendation to work 


Taltasse himself is co 


fore he leaves on a new 


inting the days be 


ield assignment to 


the desert hinterland of Peru 


The intellectual and 
most UNESCO  ende: 
guarantee that UNES( 


cultural nature of 
ivors IS almost a 


O will seldom hit 


the headlines in the popular press. It’s a 


fair bet that most peo 
asked to spell out its ft 
they would with the I 
WMO, the IMF, all of 
agencies. This was fore 


CO founders, and the 


ple would falter if 
ill titles, as perhaps 
FC, the FAO, the 
the United Nations 
seen by the UNES 
y widened the or 


ranization’s constitution to encourage the 


formation in the homelands of the member 


States Of separate na 
for UNESCO Most 
cluding Canada, 
sions. Some are very a 
cally dormant 
popular support for | 
missions are supposed 
national bodies 
work, to advise their 
ments and delegations 
C onterence on pertine 
function as liaison age 
tion outlets 

Canada’s commissior 
by J I Leddy, dean « 
it the University of S 


unde! secretary Euge 
" re nad 11 
Bussiere and his assoc 


Perinbam, visited Paris 
ness in the last year, < 


delegates traveled to 


Tokyo, and Manila. 7 
mission's current budge 


sand dollars of which 


uns a permanent secretariat in 


late secretary, 


tional commissions 


member states, in 


have established commis 


clive, others practi 


Apart from trying to enlist 


NESCO, the com 


tO associate inter 


with UNESCO's 


respective 


to the General UN 


nt matters. and to 


ncies and informa 


1, currentlh 


arts and sciences 


askatchewan, main 


ne Bussiere 30th 


on UNESCO busi 


ind other Canadian 
UNESCO meetings 
in Geneva, Copenhagen, Zagreb, Moscow, 
he Canadian com- 
t totals ninety thou- 
thirty-five thousand 
is provided by the Canada Council specifi- 


cally for staff salaries and office overhead 


Where does the rest 


Fifteen hundred dollar 


pay part of the cost of producing a film 


of the money go 


S went last year to 


erovern- 


headed 


Ottawa 


Lewis 


. 


dealing with UNESCO projects in South 
east Asia. The National Museum collected 
two hundred to help pay for a lecturer \ 
accompany an Indonesian orchestra on 
visit to Canada. The United Nations As 
sociation provided twenty-five hundred t 
distribute UNESCO publications. Just how 
these activities help construct the defenses 
of peace in the minds of men is anybody's 
With its current emphasis on educatior 
and technical assistance for the backward 
nations, UNESCO seems to have left a 
lot of its teething problems behind 
Huxley vears, as a UNESCO executive 
labeled them Julian Huxley, the first 
UNESCO director-general, and poet T. S 


Those 


Fliot once staged a courteously acrimon 
ious debate on the meaning of the word 
culture are gone. Gone, too, are plans 
to search out an international philosophy 
1d to establish a garden of Eden in the 
Amazon basin. Nothing has been heard 
for years of the harlots of the Lebanon 
The once routine scoffing articles in the 
UNESCO 


is more exacerbated, though never public 


popular press are rarer today 


ly. by the determination of some countries 
to go alone with their foreign aid pro 


The UNESCO 


ims in the cultural field 
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‘Hasn't anybody bothered to ask about me 
yet?” 





experts would rather see the money 


spent in individual ventures than not at 
all, but experienced administrators bleed 
inwardly at the thought of duplicate or 
ganizations being set up in needy areas 
of imexperienced men wasting time and 
cash trying to unravel foreign situations 


that are simply beyond their experience 


or competence. Britain often prefers to 
act unilaterally, perhaps for prestige rea 
sons. In 


lion dollars for 


\frica she alloted fourteen mil 
colleges in Nigeria a week 
iftter UNESCO's Addis Ababa plan Was 
published 

Canada’s recent government program to 
spend three hundred thousand dollars to 
help the French-speaking republics in Africa 
was regarded here unofficially as a payoft 
to internal French-Canadian opinion. The 
remarks of H. O. Moran, director of -Can 
ada’s external aid office, that our present 
appropriation of three and a half million 
dollars for aid to Commonwealth countries 
in Africa was too large were read by the 
experts at the Place de Fontenoy with a 
mixture of shock and awe. Then they turn- 
ed with a deep sigh to the latest pile of 
documents. 
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ruited. They are f course, more com- 
netent in the bush than most white men 
hen they are treated as Fenelon is 
pecially good at treating them with a 
sort of jolly respect, they work hard and 


constantly and without supervision, as if 
‘lad of the opportunity to do what they 
re good at. My first impression of Fene 
lon’s lakeside camp was of the Ernest 
Thompson Seton-like comfort the Indians 
kills had provided: a sturdy log wharf 
for seaplanes; a shipshape log-and-canvas 
housing for maps and radios: a flat-topped 
ble-and-bench construction where’ we 
were served steak and onions and a potage 
f boloney and vegetables from a campfire 
straight out of Two Little Savages \ 
inger who had come in with us from 
Sioux Lookout managed to get a rise out 
f the usually phlegmatic Fenelon by an 


ouncing that the planeload of new men 


he Was expecting would include a few 
ubbies itinerant, white alcoholics who 
re sometimes caught in one of the rang 
rs’ talent hunts through the local beet 


parlors These nen e flown in to the 


res, and, usually, found unable to handle 


i pump: flown out: and paid off. An emer 


gency fire fighter draws about ninety cents 
in hour (the pay varies slightly according 
to duties) and when the fires are rolling 


he can often work sixteen or eighteen 
hours a day. Sioux Lookout, a town of 
2.300, which lost its creosote plant to 


] 


progress last year. has rarely had it so 
good as this summer, with Lands and 


Forests keeping the merchants in- short 


supply and plenty of thirsty fire fighters 


n the pubs 
Fenelon soon regretted his decision to 
to beat the smallest fire first. His first 


nove had be 





to begin setting up camps 


| 


on the perimeter of fire 13. Then, in early 


fternoon, the wind picked up to forty 
niles an hour and 13 went out of control 


One of the small camps had to be evac 


ated by helicopter almost as soon as it 
established. Fenelon moved the bulk 
his force, now several dozen men, to 


e 17 and held it at twenty acres through 


Next morning, the nineteenth, the wind 
as lighter ind Fenelon began sending 
ren to the biggest fire, 16, and back to 

now a couple of hundred acres. They 


fought steadily for the next two days, 





iOlding 16 and 17 at bay, losing ground 
lowly to 13. By morning of the twenty 
cond, fire 13 was an eight-mile oblong 
nd on that morning Fenelon’s men faced 
he first real danger 

\ forest fire 1s most menacing when 
{ crowns When the wind fans tts 
imes so they shoot up hundreds of feet 
n the air, generating, in turn, their own 
pdratts, flerce enough to snatch burn 
ng limbs from the heart of the inferno 
nd fling them hundreds of irds ad 
Leaping and twisting like this, a fire can 
ross water, jump the firelines cut across 
ts path, and kill who or what is standing 
where the end of its moving blowtorch 


touches earth. As the wind picked up on 
the crystal-bright, hot morning of June 
22. fire 13 began to crown 

Under Fenelon’s command was a hel 
copter owned by Dominion Helicopters 
and normally based in Kenora. Like men 
ind materials from all over the north, 
the chopper and its pilot, Pete Peterson, 
had been commandeered by the Sioux 
Lookout division of Lands and Forests 
On the morning of the twenty-second 
Peterson was landing the last of seven 


teen men Fenelon had sent to stop a new 
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THE ANGRY FOREST FIRES continued from page 18 


arm that was moving south from the ob and the advancing fire. A Lands and and I can only get two men in the bubble 


long of 13. His landing 
pothole.” a small lake 


feet across. From there 


split into two crews, each 


from the pothole around 


hill that stood between 


-a was beside a Forests Otter was water-bombing the hot Id heard the stories of another fire this 


about a thousand spot at the crest of the hill. This is how year Where a chopper pilot with a smalle 
the men were to Peterson recalls the next half hour machine than mine had taken out five 
running hoses Just when I was going to touch down guys, one tied to each float, but I know 
one side of a | heard the Otter pilot yell nye over the that after he did it he wished he hadn't 
the landing area radio. I'm not sure now what he said, but because he figures it might have been 
















it was something like, ‘Here she comes, 
you'd better get out of there, and I told 
the two men I was dropping to run up 
that hill, one to each crew, and get the 
thers out. My chopper has a payload of 
around seven hundred pounds but a lot 


of that must be strapped on the floats 
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piles of From the twenty-third till the end 

June, men and fires held each other abo 
even. Then came the night of July | 

' h Ihe fire fighte ad been alk 1 th 
) h ort that he ind is threaten 

- if blo p x 1) n-ho | Tt 

ct is no hint of mo nywh Sm 
o tl I ] € wh : ti northwest 
ye ak Slate | S I Indian settlement a 

) 4 Ss tro Fe ion camp 

jo sing flashlights and lanterns to m« 

! out at high noon. Ther rangers t 
( h | hildren into a living line 
hipped them onto small island | 











starting out or already on your way. Income, home, 


children’s edueation, retirement—The 


man offers protection for them all. Call 


sted in your Yellow Pages and ask about 


LJ ; 
one man one monthly cheque io pay 


nn . ” 
i ravete imbrella of insurance protection. 


f 





from shore. One ranger piggy-backed 

to safety an Indian woman who told him 
she was 103 years old 

Fvervwhere fires rose like sleeping 

fiants and began to move. Few could be 


fought. Throughout the area, the concern 


From the west, Fenelon’s men we 


warned that fires 15 and 28 were heading 


st. The wind began gusting to fort 
I re Staved 

Fenelon’s own fire, 13, moved five miles 
that afternoon, while IS and 28 raced 
oward it. Scattered around the moving 
ections of 13 were about two hundred 


of Fenelon’s 275 men. His orders to them 


t out. Peterson and his helicopter wen 


n close to the fire lines and took out 
few men, t there Was too much smoke to 
re il] 
One group of sixty walked down th 
bed of a creek through the night and 
ere saved by helicopter in the morning 


Near Slate Falls an Indian fire fighter put 


1 a crotch of rock on a 





1AKC yvered his head with we 
moss and spent the night soaking hin 
down with water ladled with a tea can 
Ihe father was singed bald and scorched 
icross the shoulders; the son was unharm 
ed Rangers evacuated he settlement at 


the Madsen mine near Red Lake. Half a 


« 


cozen fire camps were burned out. So were 


two hunting camps and a_ tower-man’s 
cabin His tower, not burned, has beer 
indoned: nearly all the land it over 


ooked is now a burn.) “If the wind had 
one as fis as it Was predicte | Fene 
lon has said since, I dont know how 
Many men we would have lost. | dont 
know how we escaped as it IS 


Next morning, as the he icoptel picked 
p the remaining men, fires 15 and 28 and 
, omed to become once Vast two 

hundred-thousand-acre burn of smoke and 

ang lame. Fenelon, flying the perimete: 
aw places where half-mile lakes had been 
mped where b lrusnes a hundred yards 


from shore had had their tops burned 


Look for a beer and payday and 
resrouping of force 
Up tll now. most of the timber burned 
} { . 15 6. 17 and 28 now all 
nped together by Lands ond Forests 
is fire 15 was spruce and jack pine 
and balsam in the limits of the Dryden 





Paper company. Dryden did not plan to 


c t for at least twenty vears. In early 
July, however, fire 15S was poised on the 
edge of the Lac Seul Land and Lumber 
company’s limits, and Lac Seul crews were 
cutting within a few miles of the fire 


On the sixth of July, Fenelon move. 


i 
ick. He began to set his defences along 
en a bay of Lac Seul and 
r lake called Wapesi about a dozet 
les Way Then eariy in the second week 
of Jul came the first rain. First a litth 
missing Fenelon’s fire but checking othe 
B by mid-July, close to an inch 
Tensions eased Though another = di 
pell gi set the bush on fire again 
Fenelon and the twenty-seven hundred 
ho had been fighting defensivels 
cl i montn could now take the otfensive 
I lines could be cut: pump lines. set 
oO Many of the emergency fire fighters 
nt home 
Pulp timbe 1 the Sioux Lookout div 
sion yields a rough average of ten cords 
to the acre. A cord of pu pwood, delivered 
to the rathhead, is worth about twenty 


Parts of Sioux Lookout division are so 


far north that the costs of fighting a fir 
he value of the timber. But of th 


sixty thousand square miles of timber wort 


> ] 
exeeed 


saving in the division, nearly two thousan 


square miles have, before and during th 


e 
e 
h 
d 


c 


angry summer of ‘61, been burned over. ¥* 
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FOR THE SAKE OF ARGUMENT 9 continued from page 13 


‘‘Nobody in Canada who holds a political office or hopes to hold an office can ignore his benefactors” 


Yet there is no conclusive evidence that 
oney alone can win elections. (Even if 
can, spending certainly should be con 
rolled to safeguard the democratic pro- 
ess.) In 1957, the Liberal party spent 
ore than any Canadian party had ever 
spent on a general election: that was the 
election the Liberals lost in twenty 
o vears. There is no good reason to as 
ne that the same thing wont happen 
he Conservatives who, it is alleged, 
pent eleven million dollars in 1958 and 
Il probably spend more this time 


When one talks in terms of this kind of 


rie il tl A conventional VINIMICKS for 
chy using political dollars look p 

ne rive ten nity or hundred-dol 
i-plate dinners bring only a drop in 
cket. So do voluntary memberships 

\ | ( do veluntary donations In On 
he Liberal party has a Liberal 

nion to which individuals are asked to 
hundrec lollars a year Th 

wot} | na simttal rOUpS 





How did she know she wasn’t a 
good driver? 


\ Moose Jaw used car salesman, who 


probably taken up selling oil stock 
now, recently took a farmer prospect 
ind his wite for a demonstration 


ve. Then he told the farmer to run 
round the block after which 


! persuaded the wife to try it out too 


/ 
~ 
iN Ch rT in lot tl woman 
1 oO i n Cree I neve 
ad sit is SO Cas The salesman 
1 if si nt easier than then 
| shook her head 1 
I cl I husband t th s 
I’ve ¢ iriven myself 
P ‘ ; 
j pP Vaclear 





None of th 


n comes even close to paying 


part ma ntenance COSIS 
There are only two major sources of 
npaign money in this country. These 
C big business and (b) big 
nions 
In neither case is philanthropy the mo 


e for a contribution to a political party 


I have never heard of a benefactor setting 
p a trust fund or foundation for the no 

ngs-attached support of all the political 
parties in Canada Ihe nearest th 


ing to it 
was the gesture of a 
who bought a house in Ottawa for 
he leader of the opposition when he was 
George Drew ind furnished it when he 
is Lester B. Pearson. That is quite a long 
om the real problem 
However, the biggest corporate donors 
le most part do not attempt to inter 


ne directly in pa policy. Generally 
peaking they contribute to both the Con 
ervative and the Liberal parties. The tra 
litional split is usually sixty percent to 
the party in power and forty percent to 

party in opposition, but this subject 


ations 


These contributors will say—and the, 
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mean it—that they do not give their guments to back their belief) that Cana- the leader of the opposition but. human 
money to get contracts or special favors dians as a whole are happier, more nature being what it is (and these mer 
They will contend that they support the vigorous and more prosperous under free are human), a man whose firm donates 
two old parties because they believe the enterprise ihan they would be under any $25,000 o $50,000 to a political party 
two-party system works best in a democ system of socialism or state control every election is likely to get through to 
racy such as ours. They will also frankly Nevertheless, nobody who holds office the party leader a lot faster than son 
dmit that they support parties that et or hopes to hold office can ignore his body the party never heard of 

dorse the free enterprise system because benefactors. Any citizen of Canada can Before the Liberal rally last J a 
they honestly believe (and have good ai lay his views before the prime minister o1 rumor was circulated widel vat the pa 
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The tycoon was in a rage. He claimed the Liberals were ‘‘toadying to organized labor in the Commons”’ 
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on this matter. but it was thought 
! ik nae I ind exp nm the 
ct une minds att 
mall cont Ol ¢ mot! i 
On o occasion | was asked to 
top ¢ \ of a corporation who 
C. 1 thhold a la e donation 
I ! iso Could Huer 
iif 1 rporahior M 
to cor c n that our pa 
I ( ection h 


common interest in the develop 


nent of Canada and that the party had the 


ight men and the right policies to do the 


job properly. It must have been all right 
because at the end of two hours he said 
Pell Mr (our collector in that prov- 
nce) to drop in to see me next week.’ 
But two days iter ve called me I a 

e because in the interval our party had 

er stand in the House of Commons 
on a problem which, he said, showed we 
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from Canada's forests, mines and factories come raw mate- 
rials nponent parts and complete assemblies which go into 
the numerous products of Northern Electr This Northern 
clectr p y to support Canadian industry is an ever-growing 
one. Northern Elect designs, manufactures and installs a 
large proportion of Canada's telephone communication sys: 
te Ns ANG eQu pment it ne vaes the manufat t re of electrical 
wires and cables for communications and power transMission, 
and the distribution of a complete line of electrical apparatus 


and supplies. At 


development never stop and 


the communication, electri- A 
and cabie 


cal wire 


Northern Electric 


product research and 


continuing progress is made in 
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NORTHERN WAY 
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were “toadying to organized labor.” “There 
need for Mr. - to call on 
me,” he concluded. 

In that instance, the party did not change 
down 


will be no 


its stand and the tycoon simmered 
but not before he had tried his best to 


change our policy 
All the political 
thing 


this sort of 


their 


parties get 
con 
they 
make drastic changes of policy as a result 
Actually, not 


mt, Dut 


from time to time from 


tributors and rarely, if ever, do 


the contributors do expect 
they are good enough psychologists 
to know that if they keep bombarding the 
with their views on 
att! 


and 


parties they support 


all political questions, the parties 


tudes cannot help but be colored 


influenced by them 


This is equally true for the soctalists 


unions. Be 
has 


who are supported by the big 


cause no political party in Canada 
funds there is no 
have 


the 


to disclose its source oft 


way of telling how much unions 


contributed—directly or indirectly—to 


CCE in the past. The New Party, in its 
draft) constitution, has introduced a new 
fund-raising gimmick which it hopes will 


make it appear that individual union mem 


bers are supporting it. The bulk of the 
New Party membership will come from 
the trade unions that affiliate with the 
party. Each affiliated union will annually 
collect from its membership sixty cents 
per head, and turn it over to the New 


Party. To answer a possible charge of co 
ercion the draft constitution provides that, 
member of an affiliated organization 


notify his or 


An\ 
time officially 


that he 


may at any 


ganization does not wish a per 


capita payment to be made to the party 
on his behalf, and the organization shall 
forthwith cease to do so 

Many political analysts have already 


pointed out the fallacy in this approach 


lo “contract out” is for the individual 
member to call attention to himself, re 
veal that he does not support the New 
Party, and leave himself open to all the 
usual group pressures to conform 

Phe only democratic basis on which a 


union could collect dues for political put 


poses would be for it to act as a col- 
lecting agent for all parties. This, of 
course, the unions will never do. Like the 
supporters of free enterprise, they too 
hope to color and influence the policies of 
the party they support the New Party 
Ihere are many areas such as labor law 


social and welfare legislation, where the 
views of organized labor can be expected 
to dominate the New Party 

In British Columbia, 
assumed that the CCI 
This 


almost 


business has al- 
is dominaied 
Social Credit 
percent sup- 
The B. ¢ ty- 
Bennett is the only 
the CCF. The 
Liberal and Conservative 
B.C. get token 
from business. In 


ready 
is why 
100 


by labor 
in ,B. ¢ 
from 


unions 
draws 


port local business 


coons believe Premiet 


man who beat result 


is that 


ean 

both the 
financial 
the 


parties in only 


support west coast! 


B.C. provincial election last summer most 
of the financial support for the old parties 
had to come from eastern Canada 


In short, no matter how the 


trom whom, as long as oul 


money Is 


Ila > | 
cohected OF 


parties are dependent on big business ot 
big unions some people are going to have 
more influence than the rest of us on 
whatever party forms the government 

[here is another level of party fund 
raising Where great damage is done 

The sensational revelations of the cur 
rent enquiry in Quebec into how the 


Union Nationale party raised funds focuses 
the fact that, from time to 
time, money is paid either directly or in 
| political 


attention on 


to a party in order to 





special government favors, contracts, 
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legislation. It is 
ot 


rights o1 often assumed 


n the rest Canada that this 


occurs 
only in the province of Quebec, but this 
far from the truth 
A year or two ago, during a provincial 
lection campaign in another province | 
ved a call from a small contractor of 
ny acquaintance. He told me he_ had 
een telephoned by an official of the gov 


ernment party of the province who in 


ucted him to have $2,000 ready in cash 


| the follow ing W eek. It would be PIckec 
p by a party legman and would be the 
ontractor’s contribution to the party’s 
campaign funds. This man’s entire busi- 
ness had been built up on government 
contracts and he asked me what to do. I 
id him to give the man the money and 
in affidavit stating how and why he 
id made the contribution. We could have 
woken the whole thing wide open: my 
nformant told me other contractors had 
re ed similar instructions. But they 
ll frightened. They all paid up and 


about it 


or smaller contributors the procedure 
omewhat different. IT was once shown 
cancelled cheques tssued to the fed 





Mars is in de cold cold ground 


2) 


Well. if you awoke at 2 a.m. of a 
summer's night to the sound of strange 
music and peeped out the window to 


find two great hunched figures prowling 


the premises with searchlights spring 
ing from their heads and metal cylin 
ders strapped to their legs wouldn't 





seream it your sieeping husband 
The Martians have landed!”? A To 
onto woman did, quaking with fear, 


husband an unimaginative 


nale just grunted “Worm catchers 
with a radio” and went back to sleep 
Px ( s SS to $10 rue oan 

( fila r ( Viacleans 





al and provincial candidates of the party 


n power provincially. The provincial gov 


rnment awards the man who wrote the 
cheques a regular maintenance contract 
He had been told, not | the department 
for which he worked, but by the candi 
lates themselves, that his contract would 
not be renewed unless both of them in 
licated nNeir approy al to the party lo 
this day he has not found out if this 
e oO nol he just pays up evel elec 
mm 
SO es whet none\y s in 
oO 1 he plo yYecomes very compli 
cated. Recent i € valuable govern 
lent servicing franchise was due to expire 
Ihe owner of the company was informe 
the government department concerned 
his franchise would not be renewed 
ne is advised to sell his business 
He t p for sale and was promptly 
lade n offer which was $200,000 more 
nan [ asking price He was told not to 
put the deal through his own lawyer but 
to hire a prominent supporter of the gov 


ernment party. The deal was closed bu 


he seller did not receive the extra $200,- 
VOU paid b the purchase! Ihe p irchase 

s awarded the franchise tor a ten-year 
period Vice as long as it had ever been 





The 
has 
ministel 


before 


transaction 


granted 
the 


vincial cabinet 


handled 


pro 


lawyer who 
become a 
the 


recently 


since 


and man who 


sold the business was mentioned 


in & Newspaper story as likely to be the 


next senator for his area 


Another favorite 
the payroll 


his employe: 


dodge is to have a 


man on who does no WOrTkK 


for but spends all his time 


All the pat 


have u 


working for a political party 


tles at one another 


ult it 


time or sed this 


one b Is most widespread among 


who almost invariably send trained 
trom staffs to help CCI 


unIOnNnS 


organizers thei 


candidates. Last fall, when the New Party 
was going all out to win the Peterborough 
and Niagara Falls by-elections, full-time 


paid organizers were working for the New 


Party in both ridings long before either 
the PCs or Liberals had started to set up 
their campaigns. This kind of help was 
not mentioned by the New Party candi 
dates in their statements of election ex 
penses and apparently, under the New 
Party definition, is not a campaign con 
tribution 

In the past few months representatives 
of all the major parties have discussed 


the problem of campaign funds publicly 
and put forward ideas as to how tt might 
be solved. By far the most extensive are 
the proposals of the new Liberal govert 
ment of Quebec, which hopes to pass the 
most stringent and confining Election Act 
to be found anywhere in Canada—an act 
that would limit both the sources of funds 
and the amount ani party could spend 
in election 

In its draft program, the New Part 
States I will pass ie gislation eg i 
full publicity tor political contributions 
and a reasonable and etfect Hmitation 
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have 
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of campaign expenditures.” As it stands, 
this is much too general to mean any 
thing except that the New Party is not 


satished with the present system 
J). W. Pickersgill, the Liberal front 
benchet has recently suggested several 


times that a limit should be set on the 


‘mounts each party and each candidate 
can spend for publicity and advertisin 
during an election campaign. This would 
reduc election costs but it does not I 
to the roots of the matte! 

Only a month or so ago. a Conserva 
tive backbencher, Frank McGee ntro 
duced an idea that would encourage in 
dividuals to make small contributions to 
political parties He rot his plan trom 


the American Heritage Foundation, which 


organizes a campaign in the United States 
to encourage private citizens to donate 
anonymously through its facilities to the 


U.S. political parties. Donations are made 
directly to the foundation, which distrib- 
utes them to the parties as the donors 
designate. Such contributions are income 
tax exempt and the parties do not know 
the names of the donors. This) system 
raises more money and creates more in 


terest in politics but it does not replace 


the big contributors 
So far, the Quebec proposals are much 
the best. For federal purposes, the New 


Party’s proposal tor a reasonable and ef 
fective limitation on campaign expendi- 


tures is sound if it Is spelled oul n 
LER BAM RY Ul ESE Sc AR BLE OE 


rip TEASE 
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detail in legislation and stiff and en- 
forceable penalties are incorporated into 
the act. But along with this must go an 
equally effective control of contributors. 
The amount that any corporation, or- 
ganization or union can donate should be 
defined and all such donations made pub 
lic. At the same time, the definition of a 
contribution should include service as well 
as money. 

Similarly, no organization (such as a 
union) should be allowed to collect money 
in any way from its members or em- 
ployees for a political purpose. Here, 
Frank McGee's proposals fit in. Proper 
legislation to encourage individual giving 
should be passed and a neutral founda- 
tion, such as the American Heritage, set 
up to administer it 

This kind of action would cut waste in 
election costs, make for a more equitable 
financial position among all candidates, 
and create a properly democratic atmos- 
phere where a vote is more important than 

dollar. At the same time, itt would re 
duce the danger of political influence from 
large confributors and encourage the fi- 
nancial participation in politics of every 
citizen 

This would be a start anyway. But the 
legislation must have teeth in it—strong 
penalties—or it will be a farce. Particu- 
larly stiff punishment should be provided 
to prevent tollgating, kickbacks and other 
devices whereby a party receives money 
for favors granted. For twenty-five years, 
the statute books of Ontario contained a 
law that made any kind of contribution to 
any political party illegal. No one paid 
any attention it; contributions continued 
to be made as if the law did not exist 
and nobody was ever prosecuted for break- 


ing it. ¥& 
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exudes 


‘‘We could see that fierce and unflinching wild yellow eye .. . this giant bird is an emperor 


Hampson of Edmonton. noted wildlife 


yhotographers and conservationists. None 





S$ nag CVE seen a whooping erane in 
¢ rr 
\ friendly farmer led us to the birds 
lhe, were resting and teeding on a 
el bar in the river Ihe combination of 
suff breeze, the birds’ preoccupation 
th teeding. and a scattering of unde 
owth allowed us to approach them much 
ore closel 8 had expected. W 
c c ho i lo | ¢ ra 
th oO Ne eat male's bill as he 
imered at some choice tidbit in_ the 
yebbl I have no idea how long ¢ 
ched ’ 
1} night I wrote to Wile Ihe 
ea tamily group of four, twins of the 
We \ c » Close o them one 
oint th 1 didn't need 1y binoc 
\ e peered through at the fo of them 
feeding—an adult on either side. the 
ny n the middle we could see that 
ce nd unflinching wild yellow” eye 
Iways on the lookout majestic, uncom 
promising This bird is an emperor. It 


personality 

I have always believed that every ani 
nal has a personality of its own, some 
more than others. The great white whoop 
ng crane has the knack of capturing the 
human imagination and emotions 

The cinnamon-brown and white young 
whooping cranes that we watched that da 
had hatched some where 1 Wood Bullalo 
Park, south of Great Slave Lake. the pre 
ceding June. Now, on newly strong flight 
feathers, they were moving with their par 
ents to their traditional winter quarters at 
\ransas) Refuge lexas, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Unknown to the birds. millions of 


people in two great nations wished them 


safe conduct. For those four whooping 
cranes represented a sizable percentage ot 
the world’s population of their species 
Scarcity is no longer measured in hens 


eeth. Nowadays it’s whooping cranes 
Once | was crossing the international 
borde at’ Niagara Falls going through 
the routine check of my = assorted natu 
alist’s paraphernalia The harassed cus 
toms inspector noticed a badge on my 
hirt ind remarked Audubon Societys 
h? How are the whooping cranes doing? 
I was pleased to tell him that apparently 
they were doing as well as could be ex 
pected, or even better 
This was far from being an tsolated in 
dent. Many times I have been asked that 


ime question bY some ol the least likel\ 


people. Everyone, it seems, Wants to know 
ho the whoop Ww cranes are doing 
An adult whooping crane is a thorough 
npressive animal, as much as five feet 
tall with a seven-foot wingspread ind 
strong built. Its smooth white plu 
age S punctuated with charcoal-black 
ng-tips. a dark “mustache” and areas of 
yare ed skin on the head. In flight, the 
rd is literally enormous. Flying with 
as ind deliberate wing-beats, with that 
inge flick on the upstrone so charac 
teristic of cranes. the whoope! appears to 


" 


moving slowly When he passes Ove! 


head oO realize he is going place S ind 

ist itt iwesome powel Head out 
stretched, long legs trailing, great) wings 
extended, the grand white galleon of tl 


prairie is majesty personified 

What happened to these magnificent 
yrds? Why is it that today there are so 
few that we know their total numbers to 
the last individual, while the whoopers 
nearest relative. the sandhill crane, ap 


) 


n 
t 


ears to de prospering 
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WORLD’S RAREST BIRDS continued from page 16 


The sandhill crane, a smaller version of been very much the same not too long the continent. As settle 
the whooper, and a glorious bird in its ago States and Canada pressed 
own ght, is still relatively common in Up until about one hundred vears ago whoopers thinned o 
parts of the north. west and south. Its whooping cranes were scattered from the dwindled to its” present 
habits are superficially similat ts Dasic Arctic to Mexico. and right across. the small breeding rround 
requirements and life history must have prairies to the southeastern seaboard of Canada, an even si lle 
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Honeywell Gas Manitold Valve 
or the Honeywell Oil Burner 
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flame dies out. Safe. Efficient. 
Reliable. Make sure the heat- 
ing system in your home has 
Honeywell controls upstairs and 
downstairs. For complete in- 
formation, call your heating 
dealer today, or write Honeywell, 
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in Texas, with a narrow and vulnerable 
migration route between the two. A few 


remain today only because we have not 
vet violated their breeding area 

An animal's habitat is its environment, 
the peculiar situation it needs for its sur 
vival. It is much more than a locality. No 
form of life is independent of others, and 
therefore its habitat is also the total of 
the plants and animals with which a 
species lives. and the special water and 
soil conditions that support that commun 
ity of life The habitat of the whooping 
crane is marshy, shallow ponds, of either 
fresh water or salt, and the extraordi 


narily diverse plant and animal life of 


such places. On the prairies. as most of 
the sloughs and potholes and = marshes 
gradually disappeared the whooping 


cranes went too. Even where some wet 
land remained, these wild. solitude-seeking 
birds seemed unable to tolerate disturb 
ance loday some ornithologists are deep 


concerned about the fact that the birds 


have a rather limited period each year in 
which to rear their young and get them 
on the wing before the bad weather \ 
hort. unfavorable summer in the North 
est Territories section of Wood Buttalo 
Park might seriously limit the chances of 


i successful breeding season 

This theory seems reasonable on the 
surface until we remember that the 
Whooping cranes have always been tn that 
area. They have not been forced there 
and their breeding success in Wood Buf 
falo Park in recent years gives no. in- 
dication that this ts marginal habitat. It 
seems to suit them perfectls 


The sandhill crane does not appear to 


req e solitude to the same degree En 
dowed with what ts loosely termed adap 
tability the sandhill was able to cope 


with change. Robert Porter Allen. former 
Research Director of the National Audu 
bon Societs whe knows more about the 
whooping crane than any man ever has 
says that the whooper shows a decided 
liking for a diet of water animals: mol 
| crustaceans frogs «salamanders 


small fish. With the general disappea aner 


of wate (and ws inhabitants) from the 
prairies the Whooping crane had to accus 
tom itself to new kinds of food or move 
) oved or 

The sanchill crane howevel Was ap 
parently ble to get along without the 
ponds and sloughs. As they disappeared 
the sandt was flexible enough to switcl 
to 4a New diel erains grasshoppers roots 
From the close relat onship t ms obVvIOUS 
that ou wo cranes had some common 
neestor fairly recently (geologically speak 
ins Yet. the sandhill was able to make 
the change to drv land when forced to 
The Whoops Vas not 

Wheneve convers Ol tt S oO eX 
tinchio yo \tinctiol i term whictl 
iWwavs ses SOOTIC or later Is biological 
inevitability New species have beer 
evolving since the beginning of time, and 
old species have been disappearing. Horse 
shoe crabs. cockroaches and coelacanths 
have very few contemporaries these days 


This is a continuing thing, one of the 
nexorable. dynamic processes of mature 


It must be logical. then, to conclude that 





the Mable whooping crane. despite 
our prayers to the contrary. must be one 
of nature's discards in the total scheme 
and that nothing can possibly arrest. its 
flight to extinction. This reasoning is log 


ical at first glance. but it neglects to take 
into account the fact that the whooping 
crane crisis developed far too rapidly to 


qualify as bona fide biological inevitabil 


A natural extinction occurs when a 
species can no longer produce sufficient 
replacements to offset annual mortality 
When artificial factors are not involved 
(such as man’s slaughter of the dodo and 
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at auk or his removal of the hat 

of the ivory-billed woodpecker ) the 

ction is very gradual indeed. We can 

ne that had it not been for man, the 
irshes and sloughs of the great plains 
ould have persisted for a long, long 
ne und with them the original flocks 
0 whooping cranes 

Actually, the whooping crane has shown 
a remarkable ability to increase. if left to 
ts own devices under its own conditions 
Ihe surviving flock. crucially small though 
tis. has more than doubled its popula 


tion in twenty years, from an all-time low 





of 16 birds. The remnant is tar trom 
‘ni na reproductive sense It can do 
the jot of survival if man gives t a 
\ INC? 
But North America has the blackest 
eco! for bird extinctions of any area 


of comparable size in the world. So. fat 


| we have managed to enxtirpate forevel 
i! Labrador duck the heath hen, the 
t auh the Passenyee pigeon and the 
Carolina paroquelt Possibly gone as well 


the Fskimo curlew. Now threatened, in 
North America in addition to the whoop 
! Crane are the 1vory billed woodpecket 
the California condor and the Everglades 
kite. There are alarmingly small popula 
ions of several other birds. and many 
nore are rapidly diminishing 

\ great number of recent extinctions 
ave involved animals that happened to 
ve on islands. On many islands explorers 
have found strange. almost fantastic 

laptations to local conditions. The 
creatures (by our standards) which 
re found on New Zealand, Mauritius 


(ia apagos Islands and elsewhere de 


veloped as the result of being so isolated 
The were insulated against outside in 
! CAL 

However, any animal existing under 
suct tight” conditions will feel the effects 
of sudden environmental change much 


more severely than a less specia ized one 
I ntroduction of domestic animals and 
ome wild ones has caused the extinction 


st of highly 


most overnight of a long 
pecialized insular animals which had been 
intold centuries in their evolution 
Long-term isolation can be extremely) 
dangerous to a species This applies also 
to animals not necessarily confined to one 
cular area Ihe vzreat auk, for ex 
nple. lived originally on both sides of 
the Atlantic Isolated FOCKS Were Its 
stronghold, and these rocks, surrounded 


tt great moat of the North Atlantic, 





protected the auks from foxes, weasels. 


1 all the rest of the mainland predators 
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lack of the power o 


ry specialization of the 


but whooping cranes 


(post-Pleistocene ) 


- ! 
crane population 


io support a large popula 


Since whooping cranes neve! 
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ever will be. Since the hand of man was birds must have more room on their Gulf 
lirectl responsibic Ibeit in ignorance ) Coast wintering ground where space today 
yw the birds’ present plight. the same will not permit a substantial increase in 
hand may vet help to resto he whooping the present flock without much more 
crane to at least n ol sal closed sanctuary area of the right kind 
Th Will take I oO vould be wist The Texas preserve 1s too small for the 
| thinking to ne tuatior s whoopers’ liking. Recently, there hasn't 
il nin bu C ( I s there ire deen oom for even th ec dozen birds 
le than a | dre 1 ( 1 €XIS Some were crowded out into more danger! 
I ) te 1 beyond the officially protected 
. to tl contir | oft ire 
hoopu crane e in | il hough the whooping cranes are vers 
t o W { r oO pro uch endangered, let no one count them 
de tl birds with the type of water out prematurely. Their nesting habitat in 
environme / need, in sufficient quan he northwest is ideal. If we who ravaged 
) | ) il il crease thei reat plains breeding areas and thus 
Itir ritor pressure, and in lecimated the numbers turn forthwith 
iIpproy or i preservation of he p \ on of suitable larger refuges 
nat | habs to ne ane S essen ndsk I hese efuges sacrosanct the 
sepa | of North A ‘ ines. as have already demonstrated 
I ¢ ust ntec t Dire wud! Ca lo the st he grandeur. the strength 
l ( coun ! breeding no tv of the bearin is I learnec 
rar n Canada. Tt { forgettable dav, leaves the npres- 
ol ly inviolat 1} st be adequate on that the al far fre delicale n 
pre in f Opo or Y yn hing fragile 
thre tk tf | | ind pe Ass g protection h s et 
[ po nt at tt oment, the ord ethand nd “seclusior +” 
THE BEAUHARNOIS SCANDAL ed fi ( 
} ind other follo 1. In the ot Wh i OOh s tand to ex 
on on tl Beauharne pplicatse p mn Als S scale Of bDriber wees 
t four tinct f ¢ offic cn t er of men and government 
! co 1 infl ct ne Ie sion H¢ i id i not iltogether convincing etto 
a ot he Mont Harbo Co © depict himself S an innocent who had 
! He was am ver Of the Nationa fallen amor thieves. When his memor 
\dviso Council on 1 a. Ea ! igg oO point he fin 1 S pince 
Waterwa Besid t if ordin ne il pleaded fastidious It was a 
mber of the Senate, he was a mibe vel distasteful thin Oo me and I pe 
f the Senate pecial committee on Ut ( | preferred not to know or em 
St. Lawrenc He wa ilso ulthougt t nythin abo t He paid nearly 
his inderstandabl i a ec! KnNOowr ilf i llion dollars n legal fees i 
miy to a very few one of the lal s e percentage of which actually went, 
shareholders in Beauharnots iccording to the gossip of the parllamen 
H icq 7 first millon do S t press illery for everything from 
wth of och in ol ght gouge and cas of the best Scotch to bevies of the 
pit it down the middle with Robert A. ¢ best ladies from Hull. He cheerfully settled 
Hen! ar nfl ntia civil servant ho ndividual expense accounts for up to 
helped him extra In th nere pl 1 $50,000 without asking for itemized state 
I po f senat ind the powert ent 
| tucrat set uf lummy company of Sweezey once pressed $125,000 on a 
P " ind mad lummy applica I cas icguaintance on the streneth of a 
1 i nts tr Ane AnO n nudge in the DS John Aird Ir 
S nd other promoters would b on of the eminent Toronto banker, heard 
kit Then th nformed of the delay Sweezey was having in his 
Swee th f inted fast action on plans for Beauharnois, went to see him 
h “wn application he had better buy out ind mentioned discreetly that he thought 
( n t p at I sweezey i donatior to the Ontario Conservative 
! two | i share n his own party might be apprec ated. Theoretically 
{ic tl ne ! hundred SWeez id nothing to ask of the Ontario 
) } Once Vas rie ( nment, but he was well aware that 
tt Hen hrougl chos t could seriously dela his 
} promoted t I Quebec Grratefulness Aird re 
posit of def ! ot Rails I { him gentl i ivs regarded 
( | the p ‘ I portal facto I lealing wit 
I t { [ " O*' nments 
pa ( ind Oost promot certai Nat h WAS 
. f } , . . r i ( off al . Sar pror iptl 
t B ) t 1 $125,000. Aird as promptly 
{ ‘ pe ) ol n his personal bank account and 
‘ ) 1 When C e his n to 
p I McD t fore tl p entary interroga 
H I Oo t ne id ar onnection 
of f fro B th the Ont Conservative party and 
Beau! nchise i I pretend o have. The money was 
( c ¢ for som vice that Aird non 
{ ch of influenc iclis ngine ind a f e in half 
h f f n fields, said he had given Sweezey 
“ help of of s how ) procure a contract with the 
ch I yon had Robe Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
S el | t \ Aird was ible to remember the na- 
) ( MeDe of tl advice and Sweezey stuck 
f oO He orn! his story that he had been 
fro I f overnment p ed to b ve his company was buying the 
) on presider nd ger vill of the Ontario Tories 
Swee f preside R. B. Bennett was so shaken by this 
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public exchange that he put in a_ trans- 
Atlantic telephone call to Howard Fergu 
son. the former premier of Ontario, re 





cently appointed Canadian High Commis- 
sione in London. Back through three 
thousand miles of Atlantic static came 
Ferguson's rasping guarantee They can 
dig right through to China: they will get 
nothing on me (Thev never did. either 
nor did this first committee or a follow 
p investigation in Ontario ever get any 
thing from young John Aird except his 
landly reiterated claim that Sweezey, in 
ffect, gave him $125,000 for nothing. ) 


Most of the witnesses at the Beauharnois 


nvestigation were co-operative and reason 


ibly frank. Once a member of the com 
mittee asked Bob Henry. the former civil 
servant and now: general manager of 
Beauharnots, a blunt question: Was it true 


that he and Senator McDougald had filed 
their original St. Lawrence application in 
order to force anyone who might there 
ifter undertake to develop that part of 
he river “to take care of McDougald and 
Henry? 

I guess you can put it that way,” Henry 


id pleasantly 


Senator Raymond appeared before the 


committee and admitted both the huge 
donation and the 
had 
Haydon 


but 


party huge personal 


profit: he 
Senalol 


acquired from Beauharnois 


was too ill to testify in 


person consented to be examined at 


his home. He confirmed the Beauharnois 
and his 


Nei her 


slightest 


donations to the Liberal party 


private dealings with the company 


senator would acknowledge the 


feeling of wrong-doing: they both appear 


ed convinced that they had acted in a pel 

fectly normal and ethical mannet 
McDougald was by all odds the least 

oulgiving of the principals. When the 


committee summoned him to appear he 


efused, falling back on his immunity 


senator from the commands of the Com 
nons. For day or two the press was full 
of rumors that the committee would send 
he sergeant-of-arms to fetch him and, if 
he still refused to come. lock him up in 
the tower of the House of Commons. This 
lelightfully medieval prospect was not 


nearly so impossible as it sounded. As 


ecently as 1913 an earlier utilities pro 


noter had gone to the tower in Ottawa 
tor refusing to answer a subpoena from 
the House. The papers recalled that he 


had slept on a davenport with a uniformed 


policeman on an adjoining one and had 


lamb chops and hash-brown potatoes for 


breakfast. The vision of McDougald, the 
multimillionaire fashion plate, in similar 


surroundings added to the sense of public 


excitement that had already kept the en 
quiry on the front pages through most of 
July 

When McDougald still refused to com 
municate with the committee except 


through his lawyer Bennett. threatened 


either to call a roval commission or to 
constitutional 


Senate 


rush through a amendment 


abolishing immunity. At last, on 


the second last day of the hearings, the 
senator presented himself for examination 
Except that he 


conservatively 


was dressed much more 
than usual in a plain blue 
business suit, there was no visible change 
As he the 
Committee the 


not so long before of the explosive 


in his usual demeanor entered 


historic Railway room, 


scene 


Customs investigation, it was jammed to 


ts rafters. At least five hundred people 
crowded the corridors outside. From afar 
the bell summoning ordinary MPs to the 
regular sittings of the House clanged and 
scolded for a full five minutes. It) was 
mostly in vain. Nobody was missing this 


it he could help it 
To some McDougald was disappointing- 


ly unruffled. He took approximately the 


same Dusic position as his fellow senators 
had done There was nothing to deny, 
nothing to defend. nothing to apologize 
for. He had made money from Beau 
harnois, certainly but only as an honest 


businessman. He had never used the slight 


est influence in any of his public offices to 


advance his private interests ofr the inter 


ests of the power firm of which he was 


chairman 
An outraged MP read 


had made in the 


now the 
back to him a 


declaration he Senate in 


1928, when he was acquiring shares in the 


company through one of his blinds I 


want to say here.” the senator had de 


claimed, ind to say it with 


that | do 


emphasis, 


not own a dollar's worth of 


and have no inter- 


that 


stock in this enterprise 


est in or association with company 


n any way, shape or form.” McDougald, 


confronted with evidence to the contrary, 
now ran to cover behind thicket of his 
front men and the fine print in his original 


Statement 


As the senator alternately sSwaggvered 
and slithered through his cross-examina 
tion, the bitter story of Beauharnois ap 


peared to be nearing a merciful end. The 
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“It's no use, Dewey, | still know it's you.” 
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Man tames the beasts and birds and ser- 
pents of the earth. 

He puts a bit into the mouth of the 
horse and the powerful beast obeys his 
every command. He turns the mightiest 
ships into the strongest winds by means 
of a small helm. He fires rockets into the 
vast outer space, seeking ways to control 
elements whose nature he can only guess 
at. Day by day, he expands his dominion 


} 


over the things that govern and affect 


his way of life. 
Yet, a little thing defies him. For, as 
St. James the Apostle has said, “...the 


foneHve no man can tame 


Truly, as the Apostle said, the human 
tongue is ‘a thing of fire’ a world of 


iniquity an unquiet evil, full of 


deadly poison.” It may in one moment 
shape the words of a reverent prayer, and 
in the next give voice to an ugly pro- 
fanity, an evil vulgarity, a wanton blas- 
‘Out 


James declared, “proceedeth blessing and 


phemy. of the same mouth,” St. 


cursing these things ought not so 
to be.” 

Right-thinking people of every faith 
are disturbed at today’s wide-spread pre- 
valence of profanity ...at the astonishing 
disrespect for the Holy Name of God 
at the easier toleration of the suggestive 
story and smutty humor. They are espe 
cially concerned because the offenders 
include many people who believe in God 
but who seem unaware of the true mean 
ing of His Second Commandment 


Millions of Catholic I] 


men all over the 


world...many of them Knights of Co 
lumbus...are united in a vast organiza 


tion called the Holy Name Society. Its 


SUPREME 


chiet purpose is to roster reverence for 


Name ot 


the sacred Jesus Christ to 


promote chastity of speech...to unite 
men in a pledge against perjury, blas 
phemy, profanity and obscene speech 

You Catholic, of 


course, or a member of the Holy Name 


don't have to be a 


Society, to love Jesus Christ and to re 
spect His Name. But 


fight these evils more effectively if you 


it may help you to 


will take the time to read a little pam 
phlet that we will send you free upon 
your request 

It deals not only with the “unquiet 
evil” of the human 
God's 


falsehoods, lust. 


tongue, bur wil 


clear-cut laws on sex, honesty 


ind other prob 


Just fil 
in the coupon below and drop it into the 


greed 


lems that human flesh is heir to 


1 be 


mail today. The pamphlet wi sent 


promptly in a plain wrapper and 
nobody will call on you. Ask for Pam- 


phlet No. MM-i2. 
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of privilege to say substantially the same 
things. When he had gone to pay his own 
bill in Bermuda he found McDougald had 
paid it already, but he considered the 
matter a personal one and was sure Mec 
Dougald would do the same herefore 
he forgot it. He had not traveled with 
McDougald either to Bermuda o1 back to 
Canada. McDougald had not paid his 
hotel bill in New York. He was “horrified 
hen he zarned the Bermuda bill had 
one back to Beauharnois 

It may or may not have occurred to 
King that if it was improper for the prime 
ninister to accept expensive entertainment 
from a large company doing business wit 
s government, it might also be imprope! 
to accept the same kind of entertainmen 
from the chief officer of the same com 
pany He appeared to believe quite earnest 
ly that the only point at stake Was whic 
of McDougald’s pockets the money 
trom. No 


came 
one in parliament argued the 
question with him, then or later. Bennett 
himself nodded sympathetically through 
out King’s painful statement on the mat 
ter and at the end there was moderate 
rpplause from both sides of the flooi 

Ihe committee lost litthe time in 
bringing down its report, which “strongly 
condemned Senators McDougald and 
Havdon: chided but did not 


i Conacmn 
Raymond: suggested that John Aird and 


inyone else who had extracted campaign 


funds mproperly” return them to the 


company it once: charged Sweezey with 

e misuse Of company tunds but nothing 
more serious; suggested Henry be fired: 
ind urged refinancing of the whole devel 
opment “in such a manner as will best 
serve the people of Canada.” 


Under the stock-watering schemes 


Ca 


ied through thus far, the inquiry dis 


closed that the promoters already had all 


their own money back, plus a cash profit 
of more than two million dollars, plus 


common shares once wo th seventeen n 


| 
1 


lion dollars but now down to four million 


The next step they had been planning 
ould have left them still owning 1.600,- 
OOO of a total of 1,800,000 shares, with 
in additional $46,000,000 of public money 
invested in the company, all their own 


money back, and full voting control for 
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next ten years even if they sold all 


common stock 


\s R. B. Bennett, the efficient lawyer of 
business, strode into this scene of 
porate blight and rapine. some sem- 


order began to emerge. Mc- 


ald resigned his Senate seat, but 
nond and Haydon stubbornly clung 
Sweezey and Henry were al- 


o quit the company. But for many 


Beauharnois was to be a white ele 


North 


to die, 


not unlike the old Canadian 
Caliwa tor iseful to allow 
st LOO expensive 

Witt ne 
intiet Of four 


th rn ’ 
r 1 Liberals 


aimost 


to feec 


Tory government fated to run 


more years of depres 


Beau 


before the 


responsibility for 


forgotten 


he resull was no verdict at all 

never have happened 
Kings instinct seemed to tell him this 
would be. For after the brief 
{ mn of he 


composure 


Bermuda disclosures, he 
and within 


mpting to plant the sugges 
rone wrong with 
. | 
country S politcal morals, il Was most 
of the C onservatives 
} 


For part, he did not condone part 


tions ol ne SiZe just made known, 


he was pleased that the 


they had 


commit 
influ 


govern 


no evidence 


conduct of his recent 


none of his alla 


eally it down to 


lo come rig 


anyway. He made it a 
party's funds 


know where the 


e coming from. If he did Know, it might 
sly prejudice his judgment 
Now as tor the 


this point the 


present prime miuniste! 


effortless. hydromatic 
shit) of ears a device he p actised on 
addeningly as he 


Meighen 


e ministel 


ever prac 
now as fol 
King was sure 
Why ot 


himself to 


d it'on Arthu 
present prin 


the same 


ittitude 
allow 
ho was supporting the Conserva 

ind with what 
his triendliest tone: “If it be 


sums. He elab 
rue 
ght honorable friend had know] 
vho were contributors to his 


nd, what will the country be think 


I xf the changes which have been 
n the tariff in connection with cot 
connection with woollens, in con 

on th ravon and silk? What about 
steel, boots and shoes, gasoline 

nes, sugar rehning what about in 
taxes, What about agricultural manu 
what about motor-car manufac 

and what about. electrical - goods 


Bennett burst in. enraged but almost 


pless This is disgraceful!’ 
King went on piling his honorable friend 


What was 


into the 


herrings 


special 


ow-deep in- red 
inquir 
1 of campaign funds. If Lib 
had been abusing the traditional right 
seck 


parties to financial help 


the sympathizers, let them be ex 
wosed. If Liberals had allowed their poli 
cal decisions to be affected by party 


lonations, seek them out. If Conservatives 


id been guilty of similar transgressions, 


them answer for it too 


Vas regrettably true that the Tories, 


Nn their greater appeal to big business, 


probably had ten dollars to spend on elec 


ns to the Liberals’ one. Let an impartial 


lission be asked to get at all the facts 
iddition,” King went on, offering the 


still one more thing to think about 


les Beauharnois, “there should be a 
easure to make it the law of the land 
voting shall be compulsory 
The crowning affront to Bennett, who 


“oOmehow was now being called to account 
the sins of his enemy, was a sermon in 
lich King managed both to repudiate and 


ice his erring friends and to make his 


961 





Own part in the affair appear not only ex- father has been corrupted? He may break of his time 


emplary but rather 


circled 


King’s reef of 
gisms tor two days, but only really pierced 


always 


King’s 


noble his father’s heart, but he will not break 
“We all have our friendships,” he de- his father’s character. He may even help it once. “I have 
claimed Are we to understand that every to reveal something of the beauty and during one of 
man Is responsible for everv act of. his the strength of a father’s character, and self - justification 
friends? 1 ask this honorable House what is true of that very intimate relation- 


Is there any relationship closer than that 





ship of life is also true of the less intimate 


And 
* 


of father and son? Will honorable mem- but hardly less sacred relationship of hu with a lecture on 
bers opposite, o1 ll] any member of this man friendship.” In the same address he to the point 
parliament or anyone in this country sav spoke favorably of Canadian unity, the scandal ended 
that because a son commits indiscretions Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, Do 


{ t SY | ‘ ; NEXT: HOW TH 
nd does things which will not bear the minion-provincial harmony and the Briand ee 
vht of ‘ M ; 

light of day his father is responsible for Kellogg peace pact igtgntonpsaales 
those acts, that asa result of them his Bennett, the champion nonstop orator see sey he 
f e 


the 


‘that 


necessity) 


there the 


held,” 


the 


stolen goods was a criminal.’ 


Without turn 


a fain 


CRISIS OVER 
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ne 
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receive! 
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ot 


Beau 
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This month, David Gondran Humph- 
handsome, chubby six-foot To- 
ronto lawyer will go to court to defend 
a Toronto hatcheck girl against a 
charge of perjury. The case is the kind 
that most attorneys shun for fear some 
of the ignominy involved in the charge 
against their client will rub off on 
them. But Humphrey. a lawyer in the 
crusading tradition of Clarence Dar- 
row, Eugene Fallon and Samuel Liebo- 
witz, believes in defending the people 
who most need high-powered legal help 

and who are too often the people 
least likely to get it. 

“The more unpopular the 
Humphrey “the more important 
it is that members of the bar see that 
the accused get adequate legal defense. 
\ defense lawyer is not his client’s 
judge but his advocate—in some cases, 
I admit, the devil’s advocate. But I be- 
lieve that every person is entitled to a 


rey, a 


case, 


Says, 


legal defense, to having his side of 
the story told with all the protection 
the law gives him and with the as- 


sistance of council.” 

Some of the people to whom Hum- 
phrey been advocate have been 
involved in that made even his 
partners wince. For instance: 

Robert Fitton, the 21-year-old father 
of two who was convicted of raping a 
13-year-old girl and hanged in 1956, 
although the jury strongly recommend- 
ed mercy. Humphrey believes that pub- 
lic sentiment, which has been 
sively aroused against armed robbery, 
dirty books and now gambling, was at 
the time of Fitton’s trial aroused 
against sex crimes. He feels that if 
the trial were held today, Fitton would 
not be sentenced to death 

Three Toronto policemen who were 
accused in 1958 of beating three male 
prisoners to obtain confessions of 
armed robbery. The prisoners were 
acquitted. Humphrey defended the cops 
before a police commission and won 
acquittals for all three. 

Eva Anderson, the hatcheck girl, who 
was on duty when gambler Max Blue 
beaten in Toronto's 
winter. Miss An- 


has 


cases 


succes- 


stein was severely 
Town Tavern last 


The hard life and well-paid times 


children to model 
pictures and act in 
television commercials has grown so 
greatly in the last ten years that 400 
children between the ages of three and 
Toronto agen- 


The demand for 
clothes, pose for 


twelve are now listed by 
cies as professional models, and the 30 
most popular kids are earning from 
$4,000 to $7,000 a year. But not every 
child—no matter how beautiful a 
mother thinks her baby is—can become 
a model 

For one thing, she-——girls outnumber 
boys four to one—must be specially 
trained. Estelle Wideman, a formey 
adult model, started the first school 
for child models in North America 10 
ago in Toronto. There are now 
three schools in the city teaching chiJ- 
dren to model and five teaching them 


years 


to acl 

At the most of 
run by modeling agencies as a sideline, 
children are taught to sit, stand, walk 
and speak properly and to show off 
clothes without being show-offs. The 
course also includes some basic eti- 
quette. “We teach children to be good 
Dorothy Trotter, the chil- 


schools, which are 


hostesses,” 
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derson has been charged with perjury 
The charge arose from her testimony 
during the trial of some of the men 
accused of the beating. Humphrey says 
he can’t understand why she alone of 
all the other alleged witnesses—some 
of whom were described in a magis- 
trate’s report as lying — has been 
char ged 

Humphrey was born in Passaic, New 
Jersey, but his family moved to To 
ronto in 1935. He returned briefly to 
the U.S. near the end of the war to 





t- 


For the defense, David Humphrey 


join the Naval Air Corps—“I never 
heard a shot fired in anger” and 
‘came back to Toronto to complete 
his education, graduating from = Os- 
goode Hall in 1950. After a_ brief 


fling at private practice he served as 
an assistant crown attorney from 1950 
to 1954, and then went back into pri- 
vate practice. His sympathies are al 
ways with the underdog and he esti- 
mates that about 15 percent of his work 
is done without fees. 

“Everything is essentially rigged,” 
he says. “A million-dollar organization 
does everything in its skill and power 
to convict a man who has only lim- 
ited resources for his defense. If just 
five percent of the money spent on 
putting a man in jail was spent in as- 
suring his legal rights, the accused per- 
son would be adequately represented.” 

—- SHEILA KIERAN 


dren’s director for the Walter Thornton 
modeling agency in Toronto, says. 
“Children often grab a gift and rush 
off to open it without thanking the 
person who gave it to them. We train 
them to be polite 

The next thing a child model needs 


is an agent. After 20 lessons, Thorn- 
ton’s pupils are “graduated” and the 
most promising are offered a_ seven- 


year contract with Thornton’s acting as 


agent for ten percent of the child’s 
earnings—-the customary fee among 
agencies. Most child models work at 
fashion shows and pose for photo- 


graphs, for which the standard payment 
is $10 an hour. Where children’s voices 
are required most advertising agencies 
prefer to use adult actors. For filmed 
television commercials the agencies try 
using children; the 
$1,000 an hour for a 
o be shown on a network 
-and the kids are often unreliable. 
“They don’t know the score,” one ad 
agency executive “They get 
excited.” 

How do the 
modeling? Most of 


to avoid costs are 
high—about 


commercial 


Says. too 


children feel about 
them are pushed 








About the air age: It is now against 
the regulations of the International 
Air Transport Authority to enter an 
aircraft while it is in flight. 


About trees: The Russians have dis- 
covered a way to dry them out 
before cutting them down. They re- 
move the bark, drill holes and insert 
plastic tubes to prevent water from 
the roots from reaching the trunk. 
They can also make the wood fire- 
resistant, hard as iron, or flexible. 


About service stations: Every year 
in Canada about a third of the men 


who run them get fed up and go 
into some other line of work. To 
find out why, two University of 


British Columbia professors, James 
B. Warren and Leslie Wong, inter- 
viewed 79 service station dealers in 
the prosperous Vancouver suburb of 
West Burnaby. They found that 
dealers pay about $3,000 for a sta- 
tion but that oil companies control 
location, set hours of operation, dic- 
brands of and fix 
The companies 


tate accessories, 


prices even decide 





when a price war will begin and 
end; while it’s on, though, they help 
the dealer out a little by giving him 
a discount on his gas. The 
Burnaby dealer works hours a 
week to earn $4,000 a year, half 
from selling gas, the rest from serv- 
icing selling and 
profitable sidelines like coin-operat- 
ed dispensers of soft drinks, milk, 
candy, bread and toiletries. One gas 
man told the professors, “I’m mak- 
ing more on the soft drink machine 
than anything else I've got.” 


average 


cars, accessories, 


About the Ferguson car: After all 
that talk (some of it in Maclean’s) 
about a revolutionary family auto, 
the first car bearing the name Fer- 
guson has appeared in public. It’s a 
single-seat racing machine. 

Bir- 


About recipes: Housewives in 


mingham, England, can now get 
them by telephone. The British 
Farm Produce Council supplies a 
week’s recipes to the General Post 
Office, which runs the British tele- 
phone system, and the post office 
selects a “recipe of the day” and 


gives it to anyone who calls a spe- 
cial number. 








How God’s Lake helped solve the 
great kosher gefilte fish crisis 


A couple of years ago, the 
popularity of gefilte fish, a Jewish deli- 
cacy made from ground carp, whitefish 
and pike, caused a double-bladed crisis 
at the Manischewitz Company of New 
York. First, the company found that 
although it was still the largest supplier 
in the U.S., so many other companies 
were turning out gefilte fish that the 
readily available supply of whitefish 
was running low. Second, its Orthodox 
customers began wondering if, with so 
many gefilte: fish on the market, all of 


growing 


of child models 


into it by their parents before they are 
old enough to remember a time when 
they weren't working. The father of 
Michael Trotter—a_ six-year-old 
ber of the Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio who has 
been posing since he was two—says his 
son “enjoys modeling. It’s fun for him 
and it’s Trotter 
accepted the first job for his boy be 
cause it was “a matter of pride.” Later 
“the money became too good to refuse 


mem 


actors 


also. educational.” 


But the moment Michael doesn't like 
it we'll stop.” 
Mrs. Leonard Barreca thinks model- 


ing is such a good thing that she started 
her eldest daughter training with Es- 


telle Wideman when she was three 
years old. Now Mrs. Barreca has six 
children—three boys and three girls, 


ranging in age from eight months to 12 
years—all working as models. She has 
even taken a modeling course herself 
“There'd 


“It’s fascinating,” she says 

be less juvenile delinquency if chil- 
dren were kept busy with things like 
this. And of course the money is 


always very welcome too.” 


— WENDY MICHENER 


it could be kept kosher. (An Orthodox 
Jew cannot eat anything that 
from the sea and does not have scales 
and fins — like catfish, for instance.) 

The company solved the first half of 
its problem by buying half the North- 
land Fish Company, owned by Peter 
Lazarenko, who bought whitefish from 
the Indians at Lake and Island 
Lake, 200 miles north of Winnipeg, and 


comes 


God’s 


flew them to Winnipeg in his own 
plane. The second half was solved by 
Rabbi Eliezer Silver, the venerable, 


bearded Chief Rabbi of Cincinnati 
Rabbi Silver, who came to America 
from Lithuania 54 
chairman of the Presidium of the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada and an authority on 
Jewish dietary laws. Once, when Procter 
and Gamble manufac- 
ture kosher soap untainted by any 
pork product Rabbi Silver had show- 
ed them where to erect a set of pipes 
to separate their kosher from their non- 
kosher products 
The rabbi is 
by Manischewitz to inspect manufactur 
ing processes. He felt the slur on the 
company’s gefilte fish was a personal 
insult 
Without telling anyone, Rabbi Silver, 
79, flew to Winnipeg and 
demanded the Manischewitz man 
take him to God’s Lake unannounced. 
The Indians were good fishermen,” the 
Rabbi said. “And I didn’t find any fish 
that weren't kosher.” He stayed for two 
kosher food that he 
brought along in a and then 
returned and announced that the whit 
fish in Lake were strictly 
He’s been back twice then 
times he has been satisfied. So have the 
Orthodox Jews who rely on his judg 
ment. — MELVIN SHESTACK 


years ago, is the 


had decided to 
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one of four employed 


who was the! 


local 


days, eating 


suitcase, 


safe 


Gods 


since Both 


79 
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What George Washineton couldn’t do and Sir 


DECISIVE SHIFTS of a nation’s history are seldom 


apparent in their undramatic beginnings. Moods and 
ideas change, men begin to question accepted beliefs 
and finally a few imaginative minds take an intuitive 


eap that with bold 


new 


replaces the gospels of the past 
concepts 

Such a process may have begun in Ottawa. Increas 
ingly being heard in post-luncheon talk 


of the capitals 


among some 
ighly placed economists, is the sug 


gestion that Canada should negotiate an Act of 


Fconomic Union with the United States. Such a step 
vould establish a free trade area between the two 
nations, with each country retaining existing tariff 
rates against outsiders 


The event which has moved this outlandish idea to 
the area of private discussion is Britain’s 
intended entry into the Common Market of Europe 
That step will threaten three 
pean exports with the 
For Canada, as the 
nation, 


SCTIOUS 


quarters of our Euro- 
loss of preferential treatment 
fourth exporting 
this is a potentially intolerable situation. Eco 
the U.S 
gated as a possible solution 
Not a word of this debate has yet 
where near the 


world’s irgest 


nomic marriage witt is being quietly investi- 
reached any- 


policy level; no cabinet minister is 
aware that his staff has broached the 
and no politician of any party wishes to 


his involvement. Nor is this the 


even question 
acknowledge 
exclusive brain storm 
group of civil servants. It 1s, rather, the 
an evolution in economic thinking, arriv 
handful of key people. Now 


of any one 
end result of 
ed at independently by a 


they have begun to test each other’s conclusions 


Why free trade wou!d be good for us 


The idea of a free trade area with the U.S. ts 


revolutionary enough. But what's really astonishing is 
a substantial argu 
would benefit rather than 
in commercial interests. The move’s 
proponents point out that every major alteration in 
the direction of Canadian development—-the 

Macdonald’s National Policy, the 


tion for rec 


F er \ 
that its advocates are able to make 


ment why such a union 





harm Car 


imple 
mentation of 1911 


sugges iprocity, the negotiation of imperial 
result of 


Britain’s decision 


about strictly as the 
Now 
a compelling challenge 

\ West Pacific common market has been suggest 
ed; African states and Latin Ame 
ilready are negotiating trading block 


preferences came 


external economic pressures 


confronts us wit 


rican countric 
arrangements 
he Diefenbaker eovernment has decided that Cana- 


lians will, for now iltempt to survive in tsolation 


from these forces: that we shall trade with eve 
n the hope that their desire for our 


come the centripetal pull of the 


yvone 
goods will over- 


trading alliances. 


80 


John 


A. Macdonald fought against may yet happen. 
Minister 
Fconomic 
Ghana, on 
Britain, 
should disregard tariffs 


materials 


This approach will be tested by Finance 
Donald Fleming at the Commonwealth 
Consultative Council meeting at Accra, 
September 12. He plans to 
even in the Common Market, 


on Canada’s industrial raw 


advocate that 


This is an in- 
genious idea, extended to 
We'd retain most 


of our trading privileges without disrupting commer 


particularly if it could be 
all the Common Market countries 


cial policies of the ECC nations. But they may not 
accept. We can’t offer much in return 
Should these efforts fail, we shall probably be 


forced to negotiate a new kind of economic relation 
ship with the United States. The suggestion for a free 


trade bold notion. It is necessarily based on 
assumptions that question much of the economic 
dogma taught in our schools. It treats our tradition 


intimacy with the 
hangover that must 
previously immutable 
economics that the east-west 
trade pattern is required to hold this nation together 
It rejects the very heart of the argument that a 
Canadian manufacturing industry can develop only 
behind tariff walls, and that this tariff is the price 
Canadians must pay for their independence 

The men who back this startling theory (and they in- 
clude some of the capital's most brilliant economists ) 
insist that Canada’s development can be appreciably 
improved by obtaining for Canadian 


easy access to the 


al anxiety about closer 


Americans as an 


economic 
anachronistic 
jettisons the 

Canadian 


be discarded It 
axiom of 


manufacturers 
consumer and industrial 
markets of the U.S. They argue that the method 
past Canadian governments used 10 create a manu- 
facturing establishment in this country—by building 
up tariffs against the U.S.—has stunted, not encour- 
industrial growth. It has slanted the growing 
Canadian economy toward an overwhelming depen 
dence or the relatively unprofitable business of re- 
development. The tariff, they contend, 
1as damaged Canadian unity by forcing the citizens 


huge 


aged, 


source also 


of the Maritimes and Western Canada to buy high- 
cost Quebec and Ontario manufactured goods, when 
they could obtain them cheaper from Boston or 
Seattle 


union with the U.S 
claim their plan would ensure a much more efficient 
allocation of Canadian resources; that we would, both 
as a nation and as individuals, become richer as our 
living standard climbs to that of the U.S., and that 
our industries would grow faster and function more 


The advocates of economic 


economically 

But with trading barriers removed, 
can goods swamp the Canadian market? Not neces- 
sarily. The plan would be put into effect gradually 
(probably over at least two decades) and the Treaty 


wouldn't Ameri- 


one way to beat the Americans is to join them 


of Economic Union would 
Americans making in ¢ 
their goods for the 


turing plants 


lave to insist on the 
anada a Set percentage of 
anadian market. Our manufac- 
on the other hand, would immediately 
get free American market. That would 
allow them to overcome their vexing current 
problem: the inefficiencies caused by small produc- 
tion runs. Eighty percent of our factories lie in the 
narrow border strip between Windsor and Quebec 
City. Toronto and Windsor plants would go in with 
exactly the same sales opportunities as the 
Buffalo and Detroit 

This kind of arrangement would 
have to reorganize our entire economic 
many of our less competitive industries 
survive. “We're so small that we'd hardly 
American economy,” one of the scheme’s proponents 
told me. “But the effect on Canada would totally 
shake up our present allocation of resources. It is this 
shaking up which would be the plan’s main benefit 
It could finally make our economy workable.” 

The idea is not entirely untried. The Canadian 
agricultural machinery industry has been successfully 
competing in the U.S.. although all tariffs were drop- 


access to the 


most 


nearby 
factories of 
we'd 
structure; 
would not 
ruffle the 


mean that 


ped by both countries in 1944. Following Canada’s 
1947-48 foreign-exchange crisis, the Liberal govern- 
ment in Ottawa sent John Deutsch of the finance 


epartment and Hector McKinnon of the Tariff Board 
to Washington for secret negotiations toward a U. S.- 
Canada free trade area. President Truman supported 
the scheme as an effective way of helping a neighbor 
in trouble and the U.S limited 
but bipartisan support. No official correspondence on 
the proposals has ever been released and the explora- 
tory talks were never followed up. 
rejected out of hend a similar offer made by the 
British at the Mont Tremblant talks in 195 

The Liberals have come the closest to advocating 
the idea by supporting a North Atlantic Free Trade 
Area proposal that would unite Canada and the U.S 
within a larger context and make the NATO nations 
an economic as well as military unit. But this is a 
doubtful substitute. How could our industries, which 
now pay an average industrial wage of $1.85, com- 
pete in the NATO countries, where the rate is 55 
cents an hour? 


Congress gave it 


The Conservatives 


But could we stay politically free? 


Could we preserve our political freedom after 
we've surrendered our economic independence in a 
free trade arrangement with the United States? Here, 


the advocates of the idea enter unknown territory. 
“I can’t see how a country can lose its independence 
by growing richer through profitable foreign trade,” 
says one of the plan’s disciples. “On the contrary, 
growing wealth gives both an increasing capacity 
for individual self-fulfillment and the resources neces- 
sary for the achievement of national objectives 

It's probably true that we don’t have much eco- 
nomic sovereignty left to lose, and that those things 
which make us a separate nation are social and cul- 
tural rather than economic, but without an economic 
border between the two countries there would surely 
be pressure to remove the boundary altogether. Pos- 
sibly our most effective guarantee of independence 
might be the fact that in Canadian-American rela- 
tions, the U.S. is a captive of its own good intentions. 


If the Americans attempted to take over our 


coun- 

try, no nation in the free world would ever trust 
them again 

The off-the-record investigations into the circum- 

stances of economic union between the U.S. and 


Canada have turned up at least one highly disturbing 
sidelight. The Americans already have on_ theit 
statute books the legislation necessary for the political 
absorption of this country. ~ 


MACLEAN’S 














The quiet spokesman for 


WHEN A PEPPERY and forthright 
columnist named Roberta Fulbright at 
tacked a demagogue named Homer 
Adkin in the Northwest Arkansas Times 
in 1940, she unwittingly made a major 
contribution to political sanity in the 
United States of America. Here’s what 
happened 

®@ Adkin, running for the governorship 
of Arkansas, was elected in spite of 
Mrs. Fulbright’s published opinion that 
he was an inconsequential backslapper 
Once in office, he engineered the dis 
missal of her son Bill from the presi 
dency of the University of Arkansas 
@ J. William Fulbright, finding himself 
out of work, went into politics 

In 1942 Fulbright Rhodes scholar 
with an M.A. degree from Oxford, was 
elected to the U.S. House of Repre 
sentatives. Within a year he had planted 
the seed that grew into the United 
Nations by introducing a_ resolution, 
since known as the Fulbright resolution, 
calling for an international organization 
to preserve the peace 

In 1944 he was elected to the Senate, 
defeating his strongest opponent, Gov- 
ernor Adkin, by 32.000 votes, and in 
1959 at the age of fifty-four he became 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In this job, which 
probably carries more prestige than any 
other congressional committee chair 
manship, he’s a top White House ad 
viser on what are, quite literally, and 
for Canadians as much as Americans, 
matters of life and death 

The dispassionate logic of an intellec 
tual like Fulbright gains fewer and 
smaller headlines than the flag-waving 
declarations of the star-spangled fire 
eaters on Capitol Hill. Yet Fulbright, 
whose wisdom is too often condensed 
into a couple of paragraphs and tucked 
away on an inside newspaper page 
makes more sense in a minute than 
most of his senatorial colleagues make 
in an hour. Here are some things he 
has said recently: 

ON WAR. “The senator (Barry Gold- 
water) says that our fundamental ob 
jective must be ‘total victory over inter- 
national communism Is it to be 
won by nuclear wal a war which at 
the very least would cost the lives of 
tens of millions of people on both 
sides, devastate most or all of our great 
cities, and mutilate or utterly destroy 
a civilization which has been built over 
housands of years? What would 
we do with it once it was won? Would 
we undertake a military occupation of 
Russia and China and launch a massive 
program to re-educate two hundred mil- 
ion Russians and six hundred million 
Chinese in the ways of western democ 
acy’ We have had total victories 
n the past and their examples offer 
litthey encouragement One of the 
principal lessons of two world wars Is 
hat wars, and total victories, generate 
more problems than they solve.” 

ON THE THESIS that we should fight 
communism with communist tactics 
There is a double standard in the 
struggle between communism and the 
free nations. While communist tactics 
nelude terror, subversion and military 
aggression, the world demands a higher 
order of conduct from the United 
States. Our policies must be consistent 
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with our objectives, which are those of 
constructive social purpose and world 
peace under world lav Were we to 
adopt the same mischievous tactics as 
those employed by the communists, the 
principal target of these tactics would 
be our own principles 
ON GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS. “We 
have much to learn as well as to teach 
Our own judgments are not in 
fallible, and there is much to be gained 
by a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind 
the opinions of other peoples because 
they do not always agree with our own 
is to destroy a potentially powerful 


fo disavow and override 


force for peace and to return to the 
laws of the jungle 

ON CUBA. “It is idle to expect the 
present Cuban regime to reform, to 
collapse, or to be overthrown by its 
exiles. And I submit that to overthrow 
it by American force, or by some 
combination including American force, 
would be self-defeating We often 
hear that the existence of a communist 
regime in Cuba is intolerable to the 
United States I know it is em 
barrassing and annoying and potential 
ly dangerous, but is it really intol 
The possibility of Soviet missile 


erable 
bases and jet aircraft bases in Cuba is 
frequently noted. I suppose we would 
all be less corhfortable if the Soviets 
did install missile bases iti Cuba, but I 
am not sure that our national existence 
would be in substantially greater danger 
than is the case today. Nor do I think 
that such bases would substantially alter 
the balance of power in the world. 
Wat would substantially alter the bal 
ance of power in the world would be 
precipitate action by the United States 
resulting in the alienation of most of 
Latin America, Asia and Africa 

My point is that the vulnerability of 
Latin America to communism may well 
be increased more by unilateral action 
against Cuba than by the continued 
existence of Castro’s Cuba.” 

ON THE STATE OF THE NATION. “In an 
era of unexampled affluence, the Ameri- 
can people, by and large, are not happy. 

*. We have attained our private pur- 
poses almost too well at home; but 
beyond our personal material needs we 
have not yet recognized an objective 
or purpose which inspires our real 
interest. At home we have become 1m- 
mersed in the crass delights of extrava- 
gant consumption In our relations 
with the rest of the world, many Amer} 
cans feel that we have done all the 
proper, decent and noble things, but to 
no avail 

ON AMERICAN VALUES. “I. for one, am 
not at all certain that the principles and 
values of western civilization represent 
the common aspirations of all peoples 

ON BERLIN. “I’m for negotiation and 
discussion as opposed to ultimatums and 
showdowns We have been remiss 
in not making proposals.” 

William Fulbright. a tr 
a soft drawl and craggy features, who 
still looks like the athlete he once was, 
occasionally emphasizes the importance 
of moral courage. as distinct from 
physical courage. While he’s one of the 
more controversial figures in Washing 


m man with 


ton these days, and not all that’s said 





sanity in the 


of him is flattering, neither friend nor 
foe would accuse him of lacking moral 
courage 

The prevailing mood of Americans is 
such that almost every Fulbright state 
ment I've quoted will cost the senator 
votes. Nobody knows that better than 
he and he has to face an election 
next year in Arkansas, a state where 
the Goldwaterites and the John Birchers 
have been finding receptive ears for 
their insistence that, rather than yield 
one whit to the Soviets on the Berlin 
issue, the U.S. must be ready to go 
to wal 

On top of that. William Fulbright 
unequivocally supports President Ken 
nedy’s program of federal aid to edu 
cation a program opposed in segre 
galionist states, where it would tend to 
speed desegregation. Arkansas, as the 
Litthke Rock riots showed, has no short 
age of segregationists. And Fulbright’s 
opponent in the selection could easily 
be Orval Faubus, the governor, who 
during the Litthe Rock trouble. stood 
resolutely ‘against desegregation, thereby 
enhancing: his reputation with a large 
number of voters 

Fulbright’s fight will be a tough one 
It will be all the tougher because of his 
speeches in the last few months. And 
there are politicians of the ward-heeler 
type who wonder why he has been 
“sticking his neck out.” The explana 
tion, his friends say, is simple: with 
intellectual honesty, backed up by 
moral courage, he stands for what he 
believes is best for his country, whether 
or not it is popular. His friends also 
say that. while the Senate Committee 
on foreign Relations has had other 
chairmen of great stature, like William 
Borah and Arthur Vandenberg. none 
has been so well fitted for the post by 
education, experience and outlook 
“Bill,” one of them told me Is a 
natural.” 

The “natural” was born on a farm 
near Sumner, Missouri, in 1905, the 
fourth of six children of Jay and Rob 
erta Fulbright. When Bill was a year 
old the family moved to another farm 
on the outskirts of Fayetteville, in 
northwest Arkansas. Jay Fulbright, a 
corn and hog farmer, worked hard, 
saved his money and invested in a saw 
mill, a bottling plant, a local bank and 
the Fayetteville paper, the Northwest 
Arkansas Times. Roberta’ Fulbright 
helped her husband 
nanage his prolifer- 


ating enterprises, e 

wrote the column a a 

is 1 See It, for the rd 

Times, and saw to it ; 

that her youngsters f a 

studied diligently ww 
Bill Fulbright en \ \ 

tered the University | \ ‘ 


of Arkansas at six 


teen There. besides | \ WN 
getting good grades + \\ 

he was halfback of \\ 
the football team, \ \ 
captain of the tennis 
team, organizer of \ 

the university's sys « 

tem of student gov \ 
ernment. In 1925 he sae \'\ 
was selected as the (— ‘ 
Rhodes scholar for . 


$1 





U.S. Senate 


Arkansas. At Oxford, he majored in 


history and political science During 
vacations he traveled in Europe. While 
he had no inclination to be a journalist 


he had a friend who was European 
correspondent for the old Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and accompanied him 
on assignments when he could 
After Oxford he studied law ; 
George Washington University in Wash 
ington, married Betty Williams from 


Philadelphia, served as prosecutor for 


il 


the department of justice for a year 
taught law at George Washington for 
while. He was appointed president of 
the University of Arkansas in 1939 and 
ired by Governor Adkin in 1941. And 
so to Congress 

In 1946, aware of the benefit he 
himself had gained from his study 
abroad, Fullsright introduced and push 
ed through Congress the Fulbright Act, 


providing for a student exchange pro 


gram. Each year, under this legislation 


Americans go 
1s 


thousands of young 
abroad to study or teach, and thousanc 
of young foreigners journey to the U.S 

In 1954 when Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy was feared through the land 
Fulbright was the only member of the 
Senate who stood up and voted against 
addftional funds for the special investi 
gating subcommittee McCarthy headed 
And later that year, he sponsored the 
censure resolution against McCarthy 
that the Senate passed. His _ fearless 
lehance of the man who made other 
politicians tremble was typical. And so, 
in a country that views culture with 
suspicion, was his introduction of the 
legislation to establish a National Cul 
tural Centre for the Performing Arts in 
Washington 

If William Fulbright loses his seat in 
the Senate in the election next year 
this much will be sure that he'd 
rather have lost it by fighting for his 
convictions than have kept if by pander 
ing to fanatics, numbskulls and medi 


ocrities. ” 
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Radio’s public 


Got a problem? Got a beef? Got any- 
tiine at all to say? Chance ire that 
if you live in any of Canada’s bigger 
sities from Montreal west, or even one 


of the mall ones, all you have to do 


to get what’s bothering you off your 
chest n public—is phone your friend 
ly local radio station. The hottest trend 
in radio today is the “audience partici 
pation’ show, where listene: call the 


station and conduct their conversation 
on the au 

On CKNW, New Westminster, B.¢ 
the talk show, Fiesta, runs daily from 
9 am. until noon. A rival Vancouver 
station, CKLG, has a similar program 
at half-hour intervals through the morn- 
ing. In Edmonton, CFRN started its 
Beefs and Bouquets show three years 
azo. CKY, Winnipeg, gives 90 minutes 
each Sunday evening to an Ask the 
Pastor counseling show. CFPL, Lon- 
don, recently started < four-hour 
early-morning talk program, while 
Moritreal’s CKGM has stretched its 
nightly Oper Mind show from one to 
three hours. Only in the Maritimes 
and there, a few stations have two-way 
conversation household advice shows 
is the air not full and getting fuller of 
iwo-way jabbe: 

‘Its one of the hardest kind of pro- 
grams to turn off,” says Allan Slaight 
program manager of Toronto's fast- 
paced CHUM, which ran three talk 
shows last season. “So many subjects 
are touched on that no listener can be 
bored for long.” 

Some talk shows use music and 
news occasionally. But on most, the 
talk-master, who has become a kind of 
public confessor, just sits by a couple 
of open telephone lines and starts talk 
ing, occasionally tossing out a question 
for comment, until he gets a cal 

One woman telephoned talk jockey 
Wally Garrett, at CKNW, to ask for 
help in finding a neighbor’s lost child 
“Would it help if I broadcast the child’s 


yes 


description?” asked Garrett. The wom- 


an paused. Then, “No it wouldn't. My 
radio’s broken.’ 

Besides a new kind of listener, the 
talk shows are producing a new kind 
of radio personality. Some of them 
Bill Brady, 29-year-old announcer now 
working out of CJRH, Richmond Hill, 
north of Toronto. In a phone-in show, 
Call Me, Madam, Brady talks cooking, 


psychology, gardening,  child-raising, 








Talk jockey Brady 


and anything else his callers have in 
mind. In a variety of voices, he imi- 
tates lovelorn columnists, helicopter re- 
porters, do-it-yourselfers and fearles: 
newspapermen. Brady started a ‘49- 
ers club after a middle-aged widow 
called him to say she was lonely and 
a few months later got an invitation to 
the widow's wedding — to a widower! 
she’d met at the club 

Larry Solway, 33, copy chief of CHUM, 
who hosts a_ half-hour show, Speak 
Your Mind, four evenings a_ week 
CHUM claims Speak Your Mind started 
the talk fad 
when Toronto University philosophy 


n Toronto two vears ago, 


professor Marcus Long was modera 
tor. Solway, who left an arts course at 
the same university to go into broad 
casting 14 years ago, talks about “pee 
groups” and “motivational urges,” but 


claims he’s no_ psychologist. 


THE CASE AGAINST even more 


Pierre Berton is one of the most bril 


liant journalists Canada has eve! pro 
duced He detects importa if news In 
the most’ mundane events and writes 
with elegance and force. His energy ts 
phenomenal and his courage Is unqu 

tionable. The unflagging variety, reada 
bility and edification of his Toronto 


Daily Star column imbues most of his 


colleagues with admiration and awe 


In two books, The Royal Family and 
The Klondike, Berton has scaled with 
ease and distinction the ladder that 


leads from journalism to literature 


tut Berton is an unmitigated | 


mam 
Of ali the lusty ippetites to which he 
fell heir his appetite for applause is the 
sharpest. So hungry is Berton for hom 
age that he no longer discriminates be 
tween the quality and the size of his 
audience. Today we are confronted with 
the spectacle of Berton, the man of let 
ters, sliding down the chute that ends 
in the shallow, raffish and avaricious 
little puddle called show business 
Almost every day on radio or tele 
vision Berton exploits the noise-numbed 
wits of the masses. This is particularly 
disturbing when it is remembered 
that Berton often tries to champion 
the undereducated, poorly-paid millions 
who compose the overwhelming major- 





ity of radio listeners and television 
viewers 

Intellectually, Berton towers above 
the tin whistle programs in which he 
participates. Front Page Challenge is a 
party guessing game. Close-Up ts a re 
tread on film of journalistic cliches 
Open House, 76!, Better Late, Mic 
night Zone, and other shows on which 
Berton is an indefatigable guest prod 
but gently the mental inertia of people 
Court of 


Opinion, the radio panel show on which 


wha are too lazy to rea 


Berton and others purport to air pro 
vocative views, rarely rises above the 
banal 

The enormous demand for Berton 
before the cameras and microphones 
reflects the incurable urge of television 
and radio producers to concenirate on 
big names and work them until the 
ratings wear thin 

Berton’s” inevitable submission — to 
overexposure might not be too hard to 
watch were he a good performer. But 
he isn’t. The jaunty walk, the regret 
table smirk, the eXaggerated expressions 
of rumination, inspiration and mirth, 
and the transparent attempts to disguise 
scripted questions as spontaneous inqui- 
sitions combine with tartan jackets, 
bow ties and other sartorial quirks to 


confessors: 


The air is full of secrets 


Brad Crandall (real name, Robert 
Bradley) who holds forth on CKEY’s 
Tempo Toronto two hours nightly, has 
an answer for everything. A 34-year- 
old American who came to Canada as 
a disc jockey from a Florida station, 
Crandall describes himself as a store- 
house of useless information. He'll 
quote Rousseau and Charles Ruggles, 
decry teer-age smoking and creeping 
socialism in the same chatty tone 

The Rev. H. W. Egler, pastor of First 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Winnipeg, who has an estimated (by 
CKY) 20,000 listeners for his weekly 
radio counseling show. A 205-pound 
six-footer, Egler laughs easily, talks like 
a truck driver-—“on purpose’”’—and says 
he’s afraid of nothing but becoming 
callous. He’s often deliberately impolite 
to callers he calls “blabbermouths,” 
and isn't above advising a woman who 
complained that her husband never 
helped her with the children to “throw 
a glass of cold water on him.” Egler’s 
outspoken opinions (he denounces 
smoking as “imaginary nursing at the 
mother’s breast”) have been too much 
for the Winnipeg Ministerial Associa- 
tion, which finally dropped sponsor- 
ship of his program. Now Egler and the 
station donate the time 

Joe Pyne, one-time Atlantic City disc 
jockey, who has brought normally-reti- 
cent English-speaking Montrealers cla 
moring to CKGM’s switchboard. Few 
people called the program, started by 
two McGill University students two 
years ago, until Pyne arrived this sum- 
mer. Now 50 to 75 callers get through 
each night. The telephone company says 
about 17,000 people try. Pyne, 36, who 
did a similar show in Phoenix, Ariz., 
before being lured to Montreal, has 
been described as “calculatingly rude” 
to some of his callers. (To one, whose 
grammar was less than perfect, he 
said You don’t got grammar, you're 
nothing but a lot of hot air : Don't 
put words in my mouth, it’s unsani- 


of Pierre Berton 





suggest an old-fashioned politician. 
Berton’s choice of calling would be 
none of the public’s business in the ordi- 
nary course of events. But the need for 
stimulating pens to counter the brain- 
washing effects of electronic entertain- 
ment amounts now to a national emer- 
gency. For the good of his country 
Berton should stop wallowing in the 
grease paint and stick to his inkwell 
Performers are as plentiful these days 
as caged budgerigars, but writers of 
Berton’s ability are as rare as scholars 

in the retinue of Juliette 
— MCKENZIE PORTER 


tary.”) But few people hang up on him 
He’s so rabidly anti-communist that a 
group of Hungarian taxi drivers who 
escaped the 1956 revolt regularly ask 
to drive him home trom the program 
without charge. His politics are also 
hard on such innovations as socialized 
medicine, on which he holds long semi- 
technical discussions with callers. 


—JANE BECKER. 





MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Three stage talents 


combine for a screen hit 


SUMMER AND SMOKE: The 
Enghsh director Peter Glenville 
and the American actress Geral- 
dine Page ought to make more 
movies together instead of concen- 
trating on the stage. This handsome 
and intelligent screen edition of 
one of the better plays of Tennes- 
see Williams offers Miss Page as a 
repressed spinster in a small south- 
ern town. Her performance de- 
serves an Oscar nomination. Lau- 
rence Harvey, obviously doing his 
best to conceal his crisp May- 
fairisms under a mushmouth drawl, 
ably portrays a young playboy doc- 
tor who tries to arouse the lady’s 
hidden desires. 


ALAKAZAM THE GREAT: 
Probably just the thing for juvenile 
T'V-watchers whose mothers want 
to get them out of the house for 
a while. It’s a Japanese cartoon 
feature with dubbed American 
voices including those of 
crooner Frankie Avalon, comedian 
Jonathan Winters, and Sterling 
Holloway, the world’s oldest ado- 
lescent. The style of drawing and 
animation is early Disney, but less 
skillful than the original 


THE BIG GAMBLE: A _ tough 
Irishman (Stephen Boyd), his re- 
sourceful French wife (Juliette 
Greco) and his fussy bachelor cou- 
sin (David Wayne) seem to take 
even longer than is necessary to 
nurse a huge truck through swamps 
and over mountain trails in Africa 
The scenery is more interesting 
than the story 


THE GREENGAGE SUMMER: 
Beautifully photographed amid the 
ripening plums of France’s cham- 
pagne country, this British drama 
focuses attention on the blossom- 
ing talents of actress Susannah 
York, who was soldier Alec Guin- 
ness’ rebellious daughter in Tunes 
of Glory. With skill she depicts a 
16-year-old English girl who 
tangles with a fading Frenchwoman 
(Danielle Darrieux) while melting 
the heart of a shady, gallant mys- 
tery man (Kenneth More). The 
plot is corny but some of the film’s 
human emotions are adroitly and 
honestly projected. 


And these are worth seeing: 
Blast of Silence 
Call Me Genius 
La Dolce Vita 
Fanny 
The Guns of Navarone 
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- AGES AHEAD’ 


PARK & TILFORD 


THE FIRST AND ONLY CANADIAN 


DISTILLER TO ADD OLDER AND 


MORE COSTLY WHISKIES TO AN 
ENTIRE LINE... AT NO EXTRA COST 





OYAL 
ROYAL COMMAND OMMAND 
is a “MASTER BLEND” R BLEN 


of 10 & 15 year old whiskies 
superbly light and smooth. 





Other P & T Master Blends include: 
PASSPORT 6 & 12 year old» MEDALLION 5 & 10 year old 


CANADIAN 
THREE FEATHERS 4&8 year old. LANCER 3&8 year old ; WHISKY 
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This boy’s father works for Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft where they have a Great-West Life 
Employee Benefit Plan. This is an important part 
of dad’s program of financial protection for 
his family. It supplements his own personal 
insurance which he has planned with the help of a 
Great-West representative. This family is growing 
up in an atmosphere of security... arranged by dad, 
his employer, and Great-West Life 
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